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Introduction 



April 24, 2008, President George W. Bush convened in 
Washington, D.C., a broad array of education and community stakeholders to address a deeply troubling but 
vastly under-reported phenomenon limiting the education options available to low-income urban families; the 
rapid disappearance of faith-based schools in America’s cities. 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics, between the 1999-2000 and 2005-06 school years, 
the K-12 faith-based education sector lost nearly 1,200 schools and nearly 425,000 students. This is a cause 
for national concern for a number of important reasons. First, for generations, these schools have played an 
invaluable role in America’s cities. They are part of our Nation’s proud story of religious freedom and tolerance, 
community development, immigration and assimilation, academic achievement, upward mobility, and more. To 
lose these schools is to lose a positive, central character in the narrative of urban America. 

More importantly, the disappearance of these schools is having a tragic impact on many of our most 
disadvantaged families. For many urban parents, the moral grounding, community ethic, safe and structured 
environment, and academic rigor of faith-based schools are invaluable to their children. These qualities are 
especially prized because of the unfortunate alternatives many of these children and families face. 

The struggles of urban public schools are well known and long-standing. The underserved children of America’s 
cities deserve access to high-performing educational options. The disappearance of urban faith-based schools — 
with their strong record of serving the disadvantaged — frustrates the crucial national effort to make educational 
excellence available to every child. 

Experience indicates that the contributions of these schools extend far beyond the classroom. A strong education 
institution can stabilize a community. It can attract new families and jobs. It can provide safety and hope in areas 
where both are in short supply. Regrettably, the inverse is also true. In addition to hurting students, the loss of 
a strong school in an underserved community can destabilize fragile social networks, depress job creation and 
economic development, and exacerbate the collective sense of despair resulting from scarce community resources 
and opportunities. 

As serious and worrisome as this problem is, there is no villain in the story. No one purposely set about to cause 
an education crisis. The root causes are several and diffuse — including barriers to government aid, demographic 
shifts, and staffing changes — and they only begin to corrode urban faith-based schools when combined. However, 
these factors have, in the end, chipped away at a pillar of American K-12 education. To leave this grave and 
mounting challenge unaddressed would be irresponsible. The futures of too many young lives and distressed 
communities are at stake. 

Fortunately, this problem is solvable. America’s institutions — from the Federal, State, and local governments to 
businesses and non-profits to universities and community-based organizations — have it in their power to turn the 
tide. This Administration has taken the lead, raising the public awareness of this crisis through the White House 
Summit on Irmer-City Children and Faith-Based Schools and developing and supporting promising initiatives, 
including Promise Scholarships, Opportunity Scholarships, Pell Grants for Kids, and the Washington, D.C. 
Opportunity Scholarship Program. 

However, if we are to succeed in protecting these valuable education options, more must be done. A sustained 
collaborative effort by educators, elected officials, philanthropists, neighborhood leaders, and many others will be 
required. America’s faith-based urban schools — so prized by so many families — are well worth this effort. Their 
preservation will greatly benefit countless disadvantaged students, numerous underserved communities, and as a 
result, our Nation at large. 
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Challenge 



Faith-based Schools in America 



The United States has a long, proud tradition of faith-based K-12 education. Long before the Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed America’s emergence and the Constitution guaranteed all citizens religious freedom, 
faith-based schools were proliferating on these shores. In 1606, the Franciscan Order founded the first Catholic 
school in St. Augustine, Florida.' In 1727, the Sisters of Saint Ursula founded the Ursuline Academy for girls in 
New Orleans, which is still operating today and is the oldest Catholic school in the U.S.^ 

The oldest Quaker school in the world, the William Perm Charter School, was established in Philadelphia in 
1689.^ And four decades before the American Revolution, the first Jewish day school opened in New York City."' 

To this day, faith-based schools remain an important part of the American K-12 education landscape. According 
to the National Center for Fducation Statistics, in the 2005-06 school year, there were more than 22,000 faith- 
based schools in operation — more than three times the number of non-religious private schools.* In fact, more 
than one of every six K-12 schools in the United States is faith-based (Figure I)." As of the 2005-06 school year, 
these schools were educating more than 4. 1 million students, comparable to the entire population of the state 
of Kentucky.* 

Beyond its considerable size, the faith-based schools sector is also diverse. Numerous religious traditions operate 
schools across the Nation. There are: Baptist schools. Episcopal schools, Lutheran schools, Jewish schools. 
Catholic schools, and many other denominations of religious schools in the U.S. 



Figure 1 

K-12 Schools, by Type: 2005-06 




Faith-Based Schools 17% 



Secular Private Schools 5% 



Public Schools 78% 



National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 2007 

National Center for Education Statistics, Characteristics of Private Schools in the United States: 

Results from the 2005-2006 Private School Universe Survey, 2008 



Catholic schools make up the lion’s share of the faith-based schools sector. According to the National Catholic 
Educational Association, in the first half of the 19th century there were only about 200 Catholic schools in 
the U.S., but by the turn of the century there were 5,000, and by 1965, nearly 13,500 U.S. Catholic schools 
were educating 5.6 million students.* In 2005-06, more than one of every three religious schools nationwide 
was Catholic." 
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Schools affiliated with other faiths are also plentiful. In 2005-06, for example, there were more than 4,300 non- 
denominational Christian schools and more than 2,500 Baptist schools.'” In some cases, faith-based schools are 
clustered in specific communities, reflecting the historical religious traditions of various regions of the country. 
This means faith-based schools not only contribute significantly to the national education fabric, but also 
represent a significant portion of the K-12 schooling options in many discrete locations. 



As of the 2005-06 school year, faith-based schools were 
educating more than 4.1 million students, comparable to the 
entire population of the state of Kentucky. 



For example, in the 2005-06 school year, there were more than 1,600 Lutheran schools nationwide, 23 of which 
were operating in Milwaukee alone, serving more than 3,600 students." Similarly, during the 2003-04 school 
year, there were 759 Jewish day schools across the Nation serving more than 200,000 students, 82,000 of whom 
were in New York City. New York and New Jersey combined represent 68 percent of the total national Jewish 
day school population.'^ 

While today religious K-12 schools can be found across the Nation, the history of American K-12 faith-based 
education is largely a story about America’s cities. According to the National Catholic Educational Association, 
“Large numbers of Catholic schools were built in the older industrial cities of the Nation to serve the children 
of immigrants.”" At its peak, the Catholic Archdiocese of New York, anchored by New York City, enrolled more 
than 222,000 students in its elementary and high schools, an enrollment total larger than Houston’s public school 
system today (the seventh largest public school district in the Nation).'"' As the earlier example of Lutheran and 
Jewish schools indicated, other faith-based schools are also clustered in cities. In fact, in 1989-90, the first year 
NCES reported data on the religion and geography of private schools, nearly 40 percent of faith-based schools 
were designated as located in a “central city.”'’ 

At its peak, the Catholic Archdiocese of New York, 
anchored by New York City, enrolled more than 222,000 
students, an enrollment total larger than Houston's public 
school system today, the Nation's seventh largest public 
school district. 



Academic Benefits of Faith-based Schools 

Faith-based schools appeal to millions of American families for numerous reasons. For example, such schools 
enable parents to pass down religious and cultural traditions important to their families and communities. Some 
families, concerned about the gradual coarsening of our culture, gravitate to the disciplined, ordered environment 
often associated with faith-based schools.'’ And faith-based schools can contribute to moral development - an 
important foundation, in the minds of many families, for academic development.'® 

All of these considerations — and many others — are germane to the discussion of education policy. Our Nation 
has an interest in supporting educational diversity so families can make school choices that align with their 
notions of the best interests of their children. This has long been an agreed-upon premise of American life. In 
1925, the Supreme Court famously wrote of “the liberty of parents and guardians to direct the upbringing and 
education of children under their control.”'” 
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But in this era of academic accountability, during which our Nation is rightfully focused on closing the 
achievement gap and ensuring that all students acquire the skills and knowledge needed to succeed throughout 
life, our primary interest must be in the academic achievement of schools and the students they serve. So are 
faith-based urban schools providing a high-quality education to America’s children, in particular to our most 
disadvantaged boys and girls? 

Research powerfully indicates that they are. 

Groundbreaking studies by eminent sociologist James Coleman and his colleagues in the 1980s found that 
students in Catholic and other private schools, including non-Catholic faith-based schools, had higher 
achievement than students from comparable backgrounds in public schools.^° Importantly, these higher 
performing schools also behaved like idealized “common schools,” successfully educating all students alike; “The 
first and most striking result is the greater homogeneity of achievement of students with different education 
levels in Catholic schools than in public schools. 

A recent meta-analysis of numerous research studies 
found that faith-based schools not only improve student 
achievement, they also have a greater positive impact on 
minority students, and their positive influence grows as 
students' socio-economic status falls. 



In 1993, the seminal book Catholic Schools and the Common Good likewise found advantages for students in these 
faith-based schools. The authors wrote that, because of their rigorous curriculum, communal organization, 
decentralized governance, and inspirational ideology, these schools were able “simultaneously to achieve 
relatively high levels of student learning, distribute this learning more equitably with regard to race and class 
than in the public sector, and sustain high levels of teacher commitment and student engagement. A 2006 
analysis of test scores in public, secular private, Lutheran, Catholic, and Evangelical schools found achievement 
advantages — even after controlling for important student characteristics — for students in these faith-based 
schools.^^ While another recent study found that, as a whole, private schools do not outperform public schools, it 
added an exception: private schools run by religious orders do have positive academic effects.^"^ 

The capacity of faith-based schools to improve the achievement of underserved students is particularly valuable. 

A 1997 study found that attending a Catholic high school significantly improved an urban student’s likelihood of 
graduating, with the largest benefits redounding to minority students. Similarly, attending a Catholic high school 
improved urban students’ chances of graduating from college, again, with minority students benefiting most.^’ 

More recently, a study using a large national sample and meta-analysis, a statistical technique to combine the 
results of numerous related studies, reported three valuable findings. First, faith-based schools improve student 
learning. Second, faith-based schools have a greater positive impact on minority students. And third, faith- 
based schools’ positive influence grows as students’ socio-economic status falls; that is, the more disadvantaged 
the student, the greater the benefits of a faith-based education.^'' (For more on this study, see the Summit 
presentation of William Jeynes in the appendix.) 

This distinctive ability to not only increase student achievement but also to benefit all students, creating largely 
equitable results regardless of student background, is especially striking when considering the typical academic 
trajectory of disadvantaged children. According to a recent study, achievement differences based on family 
characteristics emerge at the earliest phases of formal schooling: only 28 percent of high-performing first-graders 
come from families in America’s lower economic half Then, as they progress through school, low-income 
students fall further behind; by the time they reach fifth grade, nearly half of these once high-performing first- 
graders have fallen from the top achievement category.” 
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NAEP results similarly indicate that low-income students struggle academically when compared to their more 
affluent peers. For example, eighth-grade students eligible for the Federal free lunch program (low-income 
students) have a math scale score of 263; eighth-graders not eligible for the program (more affluent students) 
score 291. And this 28-point gap is larger than the gap between similar groups of students at the 
fourth-grade level.^* 

The implications of faith-based schools’ broad benefits and low-income students’ customary academic 
vulnerability only become weightier when considering that faith-based urban schools serve more than 1.7 million 
children.^’ 

The Loss of Urban Faith-based Schools 

In the 1960s, America’s faith-based schools sector began a precipitous decline. Growing financial pressures on 
schools caused by a number of factors started leading to school closures. For example, between 1960 and 1970, 
more than 1,500 Catholic schools closed; those remaining had nearly 900,000 fewer students.^® 

This deterioration of such an important segment of elementary and secondary education was so worrisome 
that President Richard Nixon established the President’s Panel on Nonpublic Education in the spring of 
1970. Though the panel investigated the challenges facing all private schools, its final report, issued in 1972, 
emphasized that “the crisis is most acutely felt by church-related schools” and that if the crisis were not 
addressed, it would have “especially grievous consequences for poor and lower middle-class families in racially 
changing neighborhoods where the nearby nonpublic school is an indispensable stabilizing force. (For more, 
see Figure 3.) 

Despite this high-profile warning, the problems continued unabated. Data collected by the National Catholic 
Educational Association paints a precise and startling portrait of the trend (since Catholic schools were the largest 
segment of the faith-based schools community, their losses were the largest and most prominent). Beginning in 
1960, on average, more than 1,000 Catholic schools were lost per decade (Figure 2). By the 2007-08 school year. 
Catholic school enrollment was 2.27 million, well less than half the enrollment of 1960. 



Figure 2 

Number of U.S. Catholic Schools: 1960 - 2008 
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National Catholic Educational Association, 

Annual Statistical Report on Schools, Enrollment, and Staffing: 

United States Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools 2007-2008, 2008 
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A Warning Unheeded 

The 1972 Report of the President's Panel on Nonpublic Education 

On April 21, 1970, President Nixon established the President's Panel on Nonpublic Education 
to report on the challenges facing nonpublic schools. Its final report, issued two years later, is 
noteworthy not only for its vivid description and analysis of a mounting crisis, but also for its 
enduring relevance: countless passages could have been written today. Because the crisis was 
insufficiently addressed then, the causes and consequences remain. In many ways, the situation 
has only grown more grave. 

At that time, 83 percent of nonpublic enrollment was in cities, so the panel saw the crisis as a 
direct threat to urban America ("If the Nation needs vigorous cities, vigorous cities need their 
nonpublic schools"). While it studied all private schools, the panel noted, "The crisis is most 
acutely felt by church-related schools." The implication was clear: America was facing a faith- 
based urban schools crisis. 

Its causes were "multiple, interrelated, and difficult to isolate." They included the middle class 
exodus from cities; the growing number of low-income students unable to afford tuition; declining 
church attendance; increasing costs due to aging buildings and expensive staff; rising tuition rates; 
and Constitutional issues regarding direct government aid. 

While recommending policy solutions such as vouchers and tax credits, the panel also called 
on nonpublic schools to help themselves by creating stronger networks, partnering with public 
schools, expanding advertising, recruiting students, improving fundraising, and more. 

The panel closed with the following admonition: "The next few years are critical to the future of 
pluralism in education. Whatever is done must be undertaken with a profound sense of urgency." 

A few Federal initiatives were proposed in the wake of this call to arms. President Nixon's 1973 
tax reform package included tax credits for private school tuition costs, for which the U.S. 

Treasury Secretary advocated in Congressional testimony, saying, "education costs are rising, the 
enrollment in the nonpublic schools is declining, and an important American institution may be in 
jeopardy."®^ Later, a bipartisan education tax credit initiative, spearheaded by Senators Packwood 
and Moynihan, made some progress in both houses of Congress in 1977.^'' However, a national 
sense of urgency failed to materialize, and neither effort proved successful. The crisis continued.^® 

Now, nearly four decades later, with faith-based urban schools imperiled and closing at a rapid 
rate, the national call for urgency is as resonant as ever. 



America’s older cities — those in the Northeast and upper Midwest — ^have seen the most severe declines (Figure 
4). In the last decade alone, the Archdiocese of Chicago lost 66 schools, and Detroit (63), Philadelphia (39), St. 
Louis (34), and other major cities closed dozens more.’'’ In fact, between 2000 and 2007, the 12 urban Catholic 
dioceses lost 350 schools (17 percent), accounting for 166,233 students (18 percent).’^ 



Figure 4 

Loss of Catholic Schools: 1998 - 2008 



80 



Decrease 
in Schools 




Chicago I Detroit I Newark I Brooklyn I Philadelphia I Buffalo I St. Louis I Boston I Cleveland 

Diocese/Archdiocese 



National Catholic Educational Association, Annual Statistical Report on Schools, 

Enrollment and Staffing: United States Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools 1997- 1 998, 

1998 and National Catholic Educational Association, Annual Statistical Report on Schools, 
Enrollment and Staffing: United States Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools 2007-2008, 2008 



However, as the Panel on Nonpublic Education noted in its 1972 report, “While attention has been focused on 
Roman Catholic schools because they represent the largest and hardest-hit nonpublic segment, the problem is 
not exclusively theirs.”’® Indeed, almost 20 years ago, the Lutheran Education Association wrote, “Unless viable 
solutions are developed for Lutheran schools ... in accruing increased financial resources on a continuing basis, 
the schools will be less able to compete educationally with other systems, become less attractive to families who 
would likely enroll their children and youth, and weaken enrollments and academic programs to the point of 
casting the schools’ continued existence in doubt. 

Data from the National Center for Education Statistics show clearly that the crisis among faith-based urban 
schools continues to this day. Since the 1989-90 school year, 13 percent of central-city Lutheran schools have 
closed, 28 percent of central-city Baptist schools have closed, and 39 percent of central-city Seventh-Day 
Adventist schools have closed.'’*’ (See Appendix, Figure 3 .) 



The number of faith-based urban schools lost from 2000 
to 2006 is comparable to the size of the entire Los Angeles 
Unified School District, the second largest public school 
district in the Nation. The loss of faith-based urban school 
students during this period is greater than the entire 
enrollment of Chicago Public Schools, the Nation's third 
largest public school district. 
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Some groups of religious city schools were able to sustain themselves into the 1990s; however, those schools 
too have now succumbed (see Appendix, Figure 4). Since the 1999-2000 school year, 27 percent of central-city 
Episcopal schools have closed, 38 percent of central-city Pentecostal schools have closed, and 40 percent of 
central-city Assembly of God schools have closed^' 

In total, since the 1999-2000 school year, the faith-based urban schools sector has suffered a net loss of 1,162 
schools and 424,976 students (Table 1). To put these figures into perspective, closing every single public school 
in the Los Angeles Unified School District (the second largest public school district in the Nation) would be 
roughly equivalent to the net loss of faith-based urban schools during this six-year periodd^ And the recent net 
loss of students suffered by faith-based urban schools is greater than the entire enrollment of Chicago Public 
Schools, the Nation’s third largest public school district. 



Table 1 

Cumulative Change in Numbers of Faith-based Urban Schools 
and Their Students, by Religion: 2000-06 



Religion 


Schools 


Students 


Assembly of God 


-65 


- 13,435 


Baptist 


-185 


- 44,927 


Catholic 


-564 


- 257,756 


Christian (no specific denomination) 


-69 


- 35,751 


Episcopal 


-60 


- 25,461 


Islamic 


7 


2,885 


Jewish 


50 


6,566 


Lutheran 


-41 


- 9,821 


Pentecostal 


-71 


- 7,596 


Seventh-Day Adventist 


-71 


- 3,898 


All other religions 


-93 


- 35,782 


Total 


-1,162 


-424,976 



National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey 1999-2000, 2000 
and National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey 2005-06, 2006. 



While, sadly, this sector’s deterioration has been going on for years, the sizable losses suffered recently are 
particularly disturbing. A 2006 study noted the quickening pace of closures between 2000 and 2005, arguing that 
a critical “tipping point” had been reached. “The demographic changes that had been taking place for more than 
five decades caught up with the most vulnerable of campuses.” In fact, the number of schools lost during this 
six-year period was approximately four times greater than the number lost during the previous decade (Figure 
5).^^’ Indeed, in a recent survey of diocesan superintendents, 97 percent said that it was more challenging to 
finance schools than it was five years ago."^'* It appears that the accelerated rate of closures of recent years is far 
from an aberration; in fact, it may foreshadow even more troubling times ahead. 
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Figure 5 

Number of Faith-based Urban Schools: 1990, 2000, and 2006 
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National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey 1989-90, 1992; 
National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey, 1999-2000, 2001 ; 
and National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey 2005-00, 2008 



Finally, it is critical to stress that this crisis is very specifically about faith-based schools in America’s inner cities 
rather than a crisis of all nonpublic schools. And it is not a crisis of all faith-based schools. The number of faith- 
based schools located outside of central cities grew by 1,907 (15 percent) during the same period — so faith-based 
raora-urban schools are growing (Figure 6). The number of nonpublic schools without a faith affiliation grew by 
1,026 (17 percent) between 2000 and 2006 — so secular private schools are growing (Figure 7). In other words, as 
a whole, nonpublic schools and faith-based schools are thriving; it is the invaluable subset of faith-based urban 
schools that is struggling."^^ 



Figure 6 

Number of Faith-based Non-urban Schools: 2000 and 2006 
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National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey, 1999-2000, 2001 
and National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey, 2005-00, 2008. 
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Figure 7 

Number of Secular Private Schools: 2000 and 2006 
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National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey, 1999-2000, 2001 
and National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey, 2005-06, 2008. 



The Struggle of Urban Education 

This loss of faith-based urban schools is tragic when considered in isolation; it is doubly so when placed in the 
larger context of urban K-12 education because high-quality schools of any type are so desperately needed. 
According to the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), only 20 percent of public school eighth- 
graders in large central cities reach the “proficient” or “advanced” levels in reading.'^* Sadly, in a number of urban 
districts, including the Nation’s capital, the figure is even lower (Figure 8).'^^ 



Figure 8 

Percentage of Students At or Above Proficient on the 
NAEP 8th-Grade Reading Assessment, by Selected Cities: 2007 
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These urban school systems often have high dropout rates. A recent study on high school graduation rates’” in 
American cities reported that, “Only about one-half (52 percent) of students in the principal school systems of 
the 50 largest cities complete high school with a diploma ... In the most extreme cases (Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Indianapolis), fewer than 35 percent of students graduate with a diploma.”’' (Figure 9) 



Figure 9 

Public High School Graduation Rates, by Selected Cities: 2003 - 2004 
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These results are heartrending on their face: innumerable boys and girls failing to receive an adequate education. 
But these urban systems are also overwhelmingly minority and poor: Atlanta, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Houston, Detroit, Milwaukee, Baltimore, and others have student bodies that are at least 80 percent African- 
American or Hispanic and at least 70 percent low-income.’^ This is not merely an education failure; it is a civil 
rights and social justice failure, as well. 

This inability to consistently provide quality public schools for all of America’s students has certainly contributed 
to the persistent inequality faced by historically disadvantaged groups. For example, in 2006, black and 
Hispanic households had income levels approximately 60 and 70 percent, respectively, of white, non-Hispanic 
households,” and approximately one-third of black children (3.7 million) and one-fourth of Hispanic children 
(4.0 million) lived in poverty. 



Students from these underserved urban communities, facing 
the mountainous challenges associated with poverty, have 
as great a need for quality schools as any child in America. 



This chronic underperformance of so many of our urban schools has also played a part in passing poverty 
on from one generation to the next. Since low-income city students are too often assigned to chronically 
underperforming schools, they are robbed of arguably the most important stepladder to upward mobility — a 
quality K-12 education. As a result, too many children are born into an almost inextricable poverty. 
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Recent research found that children born to parents with incomes in the lowest 20 percent have the greatest 
chance of ending up with incomes in the lowest 20 percent when they reach adulthood. In fact, 42 percent of 
those born into this bottom economic quintile remain there, and 65 percent remain in the bottom two quintiles.’^ 
The prospects can be especially grim for low-income African-American children. More than half of black 
children born into the bottom economic quintile remain there as adults, and three-quarters remain in the bottom 
two quintiles.’'’ 

Students from these underserved urban communities, facing the mountainous challenges associated with poverty, 
have as great a need for quality schools as any child in America. Improved educational opportunities would not 
only immediately benefit today’s urban boys and girls, they would also help break the cycle of intergenerational 
poverty, improve the long-term prospects of economically depressed areas, and fulfill America’s promise of 
limitless opportunity. 

Attempts at Reform 

For more than a generation, many sectors within our Nation have worked to improve America’s schools, with 
a particular focus on improving the academic achievement of underserved urban students. Nongovernment 
actors have played a central role in this ongoing effort. Corporations” and foundations’® have sponsored a wide 
range of endeavors designed to improve teacher quality,’^ increase high school graduation rates,^° and more,*” 
and educational entrepreneurs have created nonprofit organizations to complement or supplement government- 
driven reform efforts.*^ 

The States, often led by reform-minded governors,'’’ pushed important education initiatives including standards- 
based accountability. And the Federal government, from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
through A Nation At Risk in 1983 to the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) of 2001, has sought to ensure better 
schools for all students. Today, America spends nearly half a trillion dollars annually on primary and secondary 
public education — more on a per-pupil basis than nearly all other developed nations.'^"’ 

From these efforts have emerged two major reform strategies for education in America’s inner cities: (1) fix 
chronically underperforming public schools, and (2) create new options within public education. 

Both strategies have brought about a number of unambiguous successes. The standards and accountability 
movement launched by the States in the 1980s and 1990s and fortified and expanded through NCLB 
- has provided valuable school performance information to families and shined a spotlight on chronic 
underperformance.''’ Interventions enabled by accountability provisions have forced many troubled schools to 
adopt significant reforms. Thanks to efforts like these, U.S. students reached record achievement levels on a 
number of NAEP tests in 2007.'’^ 

Despite the overall gains of America's K-12 system and the 
improvement of many underperforming schools, there are 
still too many communities across this Nation where too 
many students are assigned to chronically underperforming 
schools. 



The many efforts to create new schools have also resulted in countless success stories. Today, the national charter 
school movement, which provides families with choice within public education, counts more than 4,300 schools 
serving nearly 1.3 million students, 60 percent of whom are racial minorities.'’^ A number of these schools, such 
as those in the KIPP, Achievement First, and Uncommon Schools networks, have produced truly extraordinary 
results.'’® For example, 100 percent of KIPP eighth-grade classes outperformed their district averages in both 
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reading and matli.'^’ A number of urban districts are also using creative strategies to develop new schools. The 
Office of New Schools within Chicago Public Schools, for example, recruits, develops, and supports new schools 
as part of the district’s innovative “Renaissance 2010” project — an initiative developed to create 100 new schools 
by 2010.^0 

However, both strategies also have shortcomings. Despite the overall gains of America’s public K-12 system and 
the improvement of many previously underperforming schools, there are still too many communities across the 
Nation where too many students are assigned to chronically underperforming schools. According to the U.S. 
Department of Education, for the 2007-08 school year, Baltimore had 45 schools in NCLB restructuring (the 
most serious improvement phase, indicating chronic underperformance); Detroit had 52, New York had 184, and 
Chicago had 235.^' 

Recent research demonstrates that rehabilitating such consistently struggling schools is extraordinarily difficult 
at best.^^ One State superintendent of schools recently wrote that the biggest challenge of school improvement 
efforts is “turning around chronically underperforming schools” because too little is known about how to “bring 
about real sea change in schools.”” 

A study on school turnarounds found that only about 1 5 percent of schools designated “in need of improvement” 
under NCLB make Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) each year.” For the most chronically troubled schools 
facing restructuring- 1 — those failing to make AYP for five years or more — the numbers are similar or worse. In 
Maryland, only 16 percent of schools implementing restructuring plans raised student achievement enough to 
exit improvement status. In California, during the 2006-07 school year, 701 schools were in restructuring, yet 
entering that year “none of the schools that were implementing a restructuring plan made sufficient achievement 
gains to exit.”^'’ The inability to turn around persistently failing schools is not the result of insufficient resources: 
in some cases, urban school districts spend almost twice as much per-student as the national average.” 

Unfortunately, there appears to be a subset of persistently failing schools that either refuse to implement 
meaningful interventions or are impervious to reform. We cannot forget that thousands upon thousands of 
students are assigned to these schools every year without the ability to access better options.” 

Similarly, new school efforts, though invaluable to long-term systemic reform, face obstacles as well. Starting 
a new school is expensive and time-consuming; it requires, among other things, identifying a facility, securing 
materials, and recruiting staff. And while many charters effectively meet the needs of disadvantaged students and 
rapidly improve achievement, not all new schools are so successful. Many have growing pains, and some continue 
to struggle over time. Also, in many places. State policies stand in the way of robust new schools strategies; 25 
States and the District of Columbia have some type of limit on charter school growth.” 



Unfortunately, there appears to be a subset of persistently 
failing schools that either refuse to implement meaningful 
interventions or are impervious to reform. We cannot forget 
that thousands upon thousands of students are assigned to 
these schools every year. 



These two strategies have been and — because of their considerable upsides — should remain cornerstones of our 
Nation’s work to improve the education opportunities of America’s urban students. However, in our effort to 
improve underperforming urban public schools and create high-performing new schools, we have as a Nation 
neglected the existing faith-based schools in these same communities. These schools have contributed mightily 
to the development of historically underserved students and saving such urban faith-based schools should become 
the third leg of our stool. 
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Causes of the Crisis 

In order to preserve these urban faith-based schools, we first must identify the forces aligning against them. That 
is, if this is to become a successful third front of our greater urban school reform effort, we must determine how 
exactly a once-thriving sector of schools that continues to offer so much to so many underserved families became 
so endangered. 

The top-line answer is that faith-based urban schools are closing because of a chronic lack of resources. Faced by 
perpetual budget deficits, with no clear, sustainable source of income to close the gaps, schools are often left with 
no alternatives apart from shutting their doors. 

But then obvious questions abound; Why is adequate funding unavailable? Why were faith-based urban schools 
ascendant for most of our Nation’s history, only to become threatened over the last several decades? Why is this 
challenge seemingly so difficult to address? 

To answer these questions is to find the same tangle of “multiple, interrelated, and difficult to isolate” causes 
identified by the President’s Panel on Nonpublic Schools 36 years ago. 



Unlike public schools, faith-based schools are generally 
ineligible for most streams of Federal, State, and local 
government funding. 



The first contributing factor is the general lack of government aid. Unlike public schools, which are almost 
entirely funded through Federal, State, and local funds, faith-based schools are blocked from receiving significant 
streams of government money. Under the Federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act, all funds and all 
goods purchased by those funds must be publicly controlled;*° all services provided with those funds must be 
secular;*^ and those providing the services must be independent of private schools and religious institutions.®^ 
Funds provided under the Federal Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) are similarly constrained.®^ 
Furthermore, current Supreme Court jurisprudence forbids government funds from going directly to religious 
schools (though the Supreme Court has ruled that the Constitution permits voucher or scholarship programs, 
which provide government aid to families who then may choose a faith-based school).®'^ 

At the State level, many State constitutions include “Blaine Amendments,” which restrict the flow of government 
aid to religious schools.®’ Today, more than half of State constitutions place some form of restriction on 
government aid to “sectarian” schools.®^ (For more on Blaine Amendments, see the Summit presentations of 
Joseph Viteritti and Anthony Picarello in the appendix.) 

Finally, although State and Federal law and jurisprudence allows for some government support of faith-based 
schools, a wide array of powerful interest groups oppose such aid, whether in the form of vouchers, scholarships, 
tax credits, or other means, arguing that no government aid should go to nongovernment schools.®’ 

It is important to note that, internationally, the lack of funding for nonpublic schools is unusual. As noted by 
education scholar Charles Glenn, “Governments in most Western democracies provide partial or full funding 
for nongovernment schools chosen by parents; the United States (apart from a few scattered and small scale 
programs) is the great exception, along with Greece.” For example, “in England, Ontario (Canada), and parts 
of Germany, parents can choose schools with a religious character, which are considered public schools.” The 
Netherlands funds a wide array of faith-based schools, including Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Muslim, and 
Hindu.®® (For further discussion, see the Summit presentation of Charles Glenn in the appendix.) 
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The barriers to government aid compel U.S. faith-based schools to rely primarily on tuition and philanthropy 
to generate income. This can be extraordinarily difficult for faith-based urban schools due to a number of 
forces well beyond their control. The most conspicuous of these relate to the long-term demographic shifts 
in America’s cities. 

For decades now, middle-income and more affluent families have been migrating from urban areas to the suburbs 
and exurbs ringing cities. As a result, many cities now have greater poverty and larger minority populations. In 
Philadelphia, the percentage of the population below the poverty line increased from 15 percent to 25 percent, 
and the adjusted median household income fell by $8,000 between 1970 and 2006. During the same period, 
Detroit’s poverty rate climbed from 15 percent to 33 percent, and median income fell by $15,000.®’ 

The racial composition of cities has also changed. In New York City, between 1960 and 2006, the white 
population dropped by nearly 50 percent while the African-American population nearly doubled. In 1960, 
whites outnumbered African-Americans in Philadelphia and Chicago by about three to one; today, in both cities, 
the ratio is approximately one to one. Detroit has seen the starkest shift: between 1960 and 2006, the white 
population decreased from 71 percent of the city’s total to 10 percent, while the African-American population 
increased from 29 percent to 84 percent.’ 



The willingness of faith-based urban schools to educate 
the economically disadvantaged is in the Nation's best 
interest; unfortunately, it's not in the best interest of the 
schools' budgets. 



While faith-based urban schools could have followed their more affluent adherents to the suburbs, many chose 
to stay behind and continue serving the disadvantaged.’' The Archdiocese of New York reports that among its 
inner-city schools, 36 percent of students are non-Catholic, 65 percent live at or below the poverty line, and 
93 percent are minority.’^ In fact, between 1970 and 2006, the minority population in Catholic schools overall 
increased by 250 percent, and the non-Catholic population increased by 500 percent.’' 

This trend holds for other faith-based schools as well. Only one in four students nationwide in Episcopal schools 
is Episcopalian.’'' According to the Lutheran Education Association, in the mid-20th century nearly all students 
in Lutheran schools were from Lutheran families, but by the end of the century, fewer than half of the students in 
Lutheran Church-Missouri $ynod (LCM$) schools were members of LCM$ congregations.’' 

A generation ago, a faith-based urban school may have had a student body composed entirely of the low-income 
children of a single immigrant group, all of whom shared the school’s faith; today, it is not uncommon for a faith- 
based urban school to serve a mostly low-income minority population, many of whom do not share the school’s 
faith. In Washington, D.C., for instance, 13 of the schools run by the Archdiocese are 95 percent minority or 
more.’" In Memphis, the Jubilee flchools, a subset of inner-city Catholic schools, are 81 percent non-Catholic.’^ 

Though clearly in the Nation’s best interests, faith-based urban schools’ willingness to serve students with 
significant financial need is not in the best interest of their own budgets. Low-income families have less ability to 
pay tuition, which should be a nonpublic school’s primary source of income. 
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The gradual exodus of families out of cities also has reduced the size of many urban churches. Fewer parishioners 
mean less church revenue, so faith-based urban schools are unable to rely on their congregations to cover the 
financial gaps caused by decreased tuition income.''* 

However, increasing the cost of tuition — what many would consider the simplest way to generate additional 
revenue — would make a faith-based education unavailable to an even greater number of families with financial 
need. Instead, because serving the disadvantaged is among the highest priorities of these schools, they have held 
the line, purposely keeping tuition low.''’ According to the National Center for Education Statistics, central 
city faith-based schools charge students, on average, less than half of what non-religious private schools 
charge (Figure 10). 



Figure 10 

Median Highest Annual Tuition in Central City Private Schools, 
by Type: 2003 - 2004 
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In many cases this means setting tuition well below cost. In 2005, at inner-city Catholic schools, tuition covered 
only 58 percent of costs.'™ As of 2007, at the elementary school level, the mean tuition was $1,661 less than the 
school’s per-pupil cost; at the secondary level, it was $1,837 below per-pupil cost. At this rate, even a small school 
with just 250 students (about half the size of the average public school) would amass an annual budget deficit of 
nearly a half million dollars.'*" 

While changes in student demographics, church membership, and tuition levels have chipped away at faith-based 
urban schools’ revenues, a number of other factors have increased their expenses. Many faith-based schools were 
constructed to serve the children of late 19th-century and early 20th-century immigrants living in America’s cities 
and many of these schools continue to this day in the very same locations. Consequently, many of these schools 
are quite old. The average Catholic elementary school operating today was established in 1936, with more than 
half of these institutions operating in facilities built before 1950 and 17 percent built before 1900.'°^ As a result, 
these facilities can require significant attention; after salaries and benefits, maintenance and repair is the largest 
expense category at nearly $80,000 per school annually'*" 
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Changes related to staffing have also significantly increased costs. Staff costs represent the largest budget line 
item for nearly all schools. Faith-based schools used to rely on religious staff, such as priests, brothers, and 
nuns — highly committed and inexpensive — to serve as teachers and administrators. This is no longer the case 
(Figure 11). In 1920, 92 percent of Catholic school staff members came from these religious professions; today 
that number is only 4 percent. 



Figure 11 

Percentage of Religious and Lay Staff at Catholic Schools: 1920 and 2007 
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Now that faith-based urban schools hire the vast majority of their staffs from among the laity, they must compete 
with urban public school districts for qualified teachers and administrators. Financially, the competition is one- 
sided, with faith-based urban schools unable to pay comparable salaries. 

In 2006-07, the average salary for a new teacher in a Lutheran school was only $26,794, and the average salary 
for a full-time Lutheran elementary teacher with a B.A. was only $28,580. $imilarly, the beginning salary for an 
inner-city Catholic schoolteacher in 2004-05 was only $25,561; the average teacher salary was only marginally 
higher at $29,677. 

Pay for administrators of faith-based schools is similarly low. The average salary for a Lutheran elementary 
administrator with a B.A. is $43,041, and the average inner-city Catholic school principal earns $46,894.'“'’ 

Urban public school districts are able to pay staff substantially more. For example, as of May 2008, New York 
City paid a beginning teacher $45,530. A teacher with 20 years of service and a master’s degree plus 30 credits 
earns $95,202.'°^ As of April 2008, an experienced New York City high school principal could earn as much 
as $152,196.'““ 

With stretched budgets, faith-based schools often have two unpleasant choices; increase salaries and expand 
already significant budget deficits or forgo many superb teacher candidates. Given the profoundly positive effects 
that excellent teachers can have on student learning — and the serious negative impact of ineffective teachers — the 
ability to compete for high-demand teachers is crucial to the future and quality of faith-based urban schools. 
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The average new Lutheran elementary school teacher 
earns less than $28,000; a new teacher in New York public 
schools makes more than $45,000. The average inner-city 
Catholic school principal makes less than $47,000; an 
experienced New York City public school principal can 
earn more than $150,000. 



A final factor playing into this mix is the expansion of charter schools. Charters are among the most important 
and exciting developments in education policy of the last generation. They provide families with school options 
within public education; they make room for flexibility, differentiation, and innovation; they engage families 
and communities; they bring a higher level of accountability to America’s K-12 system; and they enable social 
entrepreneurs to engage in education, develop new models, and replicate highly successful schools. 

For all of these reasons and more, charters have emerged as a powerful new sector on the education landscape. 

In less than two decades, they have gone from a small experiment in Minnesota to educating nearly 1.3 million 
students in 40 States and the District of Columbia. ““ 

More important than their nationwide influence, though, has been their positive impact on America’s cities. The 
chartering process has enabled a wide variety of educators, community leaders, parent groups, and many others 
to start new, highly accountable public schools that focus on the specific and serious needs of low-income urban 
children. As a result, the charter school sector serves a high percentage of minority (60 percent) and low-income 
(52 percent) students.'^ In many cities, charters are rapidly becoming a major force within public education. As of 
fall 2007, Dayton and Washington, D.C. had 27 percent of their students in charters; Detroit and Kansas City, 20 
percent; Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee, 1 7 percent; Albany and St. Louis, 1 5 percent; and Philadelphia 
and Camden, 13 percent."^ 



Like faith-based schools, charter schools have been 
invaluable to improved urban education. Priority should 
be given to altering the forces that have put these two 
positive sectors at odds and creating an environment 
where both thrive. 



These new schools have been an invaluable addition to K-12 education and America’s cities. However, an 
unintended consequence has been their impact on the already vulnerable faith-based urban schools sector. 

Since they are public schools, charters are tuition-free. For very low-income families desperately looking for an 
alternative to a troubled traditional public school, a “free” charter school can be a more attractive option than 
a faith-based school that must charge tuition — even at very low levels — in order to stay afloat. A recent study 
of Michigan estimated that “private schools will lose one student for every three students gained in the charter 
schools.”""^ One faith-based schools advocate summarized the situation succinctly; “How do you compete with an 
alternative that doesn’t cost anything?”^^ 

When considered in their totality, charter schools have been an enormous net plus to American education. They 
should not be blamed for the troubles of faith-based urban schools any more than the millions of families who 
moved into the suburbs over the last 40 years or the public school teachers who receive growing salaries. 
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The ultimate goal, however, is to ensure that all American parents, especially the most disadvantaged, have a wide 
variety of high-quality school options from which to choose. Charter schools should continue to be a significant 
part of this mix, but so too should faith-based schools, both because of their general contributions to educational 
diversity and their proven ability to help at-risk students. Families have indicated strong support for these 
options; charters have expanded rapidly since their inception nearly two decades ago, and scholarship programs 
that enable families to choose faith-based schools typically have long waiting lists because of high demand."^ 

In light of these facts and the continued paucity of high-achieving traditional public schools available to urban 
families, the choice regarding charters and faith-based schools should not be “either-or,” it should be “both.” 

So the focus of policymakers, commrmity leaders, philanthropists, and others should be on how to alter the 
forces that have put these two positive sectors at odds — or, better yet, how to create an environment where 
both thrive."^ 



i( if if if i( 



America’s faith-based urban schools have a long, proud history. They have served generations of disadvantaged 
children, providing an excellent education in areas where such opportunities have traditionally been in short 
supply. However, because of a wide array of factors, these invaluable institutions are severely threatened. Their 
future, and in many cases, the opportunities of the young people and communities tied to them, are in jeopardy. 

Fortunately, this crisis is not inevitable, and it is not unsolvable. In this challenging arena, there are sufficient 
successful counterexamples to demonstrate clearly that leaders in the various levels of government, business, the 
non-profit sector, institutions of higher education, and other fields have it in their power to sustain and advance 
faith-based urban education for the sake of the families who need it the most. 
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PART II: 

Solutions 




Though the many challenges facing faith-based urban schools are daunting, rays of light can be seen on 
the horizon. The crisis has begun generating attention among important audiences, such as researchers, 
philanthropists, and editorials boards.^-” 

But even more important, through the attention and the commitment of many individuals and organizations, a 
number of promising solutions are emerging. Led by creative, dedicated activists in various fields, organizations, 
programs, and policies are making a difference on the ground, helping to sustain schools serving promising but 
vulnerable boys and girls. 

However, while these initiatives contribute to this important effort and helpfully outline the factors and sectors 
that should be considered, they are not comprehensive. We cannot merely admire the achievements of these 
trailblazers and then expect them to resolve this crisis by themselves. There is much more work to be done by 
many others. 

We need to take heart from the efforts of today’s leaders, learn from their work, build upon and replicate their 
successes, and then develop new strategies that continue to improve the condition of America’s faith-based 
urban schools. 

Joint Responsibility 

America’s faith-based schools sector was not created by the government (in fact, in a number of places it 
developed and thrived in spite of government action). These schools are part of the expansive web of faith-based 
and community entities, such as hospitals, food kitchens, homeless shelters, and addiction treatment centers. 
These institutions and programs spring from the hearts and minds of civically minded individuals and groups. 
While such schools are powerfully engaged in advancing the public good, they are not officially part of the 
public sector. Therefore, it falls on the entities themselves, their beneficiaries, and their supporters to do the 
heavy lifting. Most of the promising examples highlighted below emanate not from the Federal, State, or local 
governments, but from individuals, associations, businesses, foundations, and other nonprofits. 



These schools are part of the expansive web of faith-based 
and community entities — such as hospitals, food kitchens, 
homeless shelters, and addiction treatment centers. These 
institutions and programs spring from the hearts and minds 
of civically minded individuals and groups. While such 
schools are powerfully engaged in advancing the public 
good, they are not part of the public sector. Therefore, it 
falls on the entities themselves, their beneficiaries, and their 
supporters to do the heavy lifting. 



The public sector, however, does have a stake in the health of faith-based urban schools since they provide 
quality education services, contribute to communities, and help the underprivileged. Nongovernment actors 
can do much, but their efforts can be aided or impeded by government action or inaction. In other cases, 
governments will be the only entities able to bring about the changes needed to preserve access to these valuable 
educational institutions. 

Finally, as the following examples illustrate, many of the gains made to date are the result of the collaboration 
between the private and public sectors. Moving forward, such collaboration should continue and expand. 
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Networks 



A common lament is that the faith-based urban schools model is broken; that is, many believe that, as currently 
organized, it “cannot meet the diverse, complex demands of the twenty-first century.”'^^ According to this 
argument, if basic assumptions and behaviors are not changed, further deterioration is inevitable. One of the 
most prominent organizational changes advocated is the reformulation of how groups of schools are organized, 
overseen, and receive support. This has led to the creation of more and improved “networks” of schools — a 
model set apart from the tight hierarchical organization of some systems and the go-it-alone posture of others. 

Several entities are demonstrating just how effective new organizational models can be. The National Association 
of Street Schools (NASS) has its roots in a single Christian school located in Denver, Colorado, committed 
to serving the city’s most disadvantaged students. The success of that school led to the development of an 
information clearinghouse for others who wanted to develop schools following the same model. Today, NASS is a 
network of nearly 50 faith-based schools serving urban at-risk and troubled youths.'^’ 

Effective networks allow schools to retain considerable 
autonomy while also offering a number of centrally 
provided services. In so doing, schools are freed from 
reinventing the wheel and benefit from economies of scale. 



NASS provides an array of services to member schools, helping them maintain both school quality and financial 
sustainability. NASS assists new schools with design and implementation, providing a template for school growth 
and development as well as financial assistance to help founders execute the Street Schools model. Through 
conferences, site visits, and Web resources, the association also trains school faculty in the areas of administration 
and operations. 

Given the central importance of human capital, NASS also helps member schools find and retain teachers by 
centrally posting job openings, recruiting teachers for needy schools, and working with institutions of higher 
education to prepare urban educators. 

NASS also provides assistance in fields such as fundraising, political advocacy, data collection, and 
accreditation.'^’ So while the schools, located across the country, retain great degrees of autonomy, they can rely 
on a number of centrally provided services, which keeps schools from reinventing the wheel and enables them to 
benefit from economies of scale. (For more information on the National Association of Street Schools, see the 
Summit presentation of Tom Tillapaugh in the appendix.) 

The highly successful NativityMiguel network works largely the same way.'^'’ Beginning with a single school 
on the Lower East Side of Manhattan in 1971, the NativityMiguel network now has 64 schools in 23 States. 
Approximately 90 percent of its students qualify for the free or reduced-price lunch program, and 90 percent are 
African-American or Latino. Ninety percent of its students graduate from high school, and more than 7 5 percent 
of those enroll in two- or four-year colleges.'^’ 

The network provides grants to local partners to help conduct feasibility studies and launch new schools. It 
helps identify school leaders and develop business and fundraising plans; it also collects data, hosts meetings and 
conferences, and monitors schools’ quality and adherence to network standards. In exchange for this support, 
member schools must adhere to certain nonnegotiable network principles: they must be faith-based, serve the 
poor and marginalized, have an extended school day and year, and more.'^® 
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However, like NASS schools, NativityMiguel schools originate and are governed locally. New schools are 
initiated and sponsored by community groups, ranging from an Episcopal diocese to religious orders (like the 
Jesuits and Ursulines) to the National Council of Negro Women.'^’ Once in operation, network schools are 
managed by those on the ground. 

It is instructive that these systems of successful faith-based schools follow a model remarkably similar 
to successful systems in the charter school world. The famous KIPP network also began with a single, 
groundbreaking, high-performing school, and eventually grew into 66 schools serving 16,000 students in 19 
States and the District of Columbia today. While individual KIPP schools are operated and governed locally, 
the central network holds its schools accountable for maintaining high quality and recruits and selects school 
leaders, provides professional development, advises on legal matters, and more.'^' While their models may vary at 
the margins, other successful charter school networks like Achievement First, Aspire Public Schools, IDEA 
Public Schools, and Uncommon Schools'” likewise set standards and high expectations for network schools 
and provide a wide array of services centrally while allowing a great deal of local control. As their member 
schools become increasingly successful, the network is able to replicate that success, creating new schools to serve 
additional students. 



These systems of successful faith-based schools follow 
a model remarkably similar to successful systems in the 
charter school world. The famous KIPP network grew from 
a single, groundbreaking, high-performing school, into 66 
locally operated schools receiving a range of services from a 
central support system. 



Networking can also enable creative educators to develop new programs and then sustain them over time through 
the sharing of best practices, heeding the wise admonition to “innovate or perish.”'” The Cristo Rey network, 
created in 2001, developed when several cities sought to replicate the success of an innovative high school in 
Chicago.'” Now, the network comprises 19 Catholic schools serving more than 4,200 students, approximately 90 
percent of whom are members of racial minorities. Ninety-nine percent of 2007 Cristo Rey graduates enrolled in 
two- or four-year colleges.'” 

The unique aspect of Cristo Rey is its Corporate Internship or “work” program, which places students into 
entry-level jobs in local businesses. All students work five full days per month, gaining invaluable work experience 
and generating income that is used to make the school financially sustainable; when Cristo Rey schools reach 
full enrollment, 90 percent of operating expenses are covered by the proceeds of the work program and small 
tuition revenue.'” 

Beyond the financial support it generates, the work program also introduces disadvantaged students to diverse 
occupations, providing access to professional settings, and engages local businesses and nonprofits in Cristo Rey’s 
mission, thereby tightly knitting these new schools into the fabric of the community. The long and distinguished 
list of corporate partners — including banks, hospitals, investment, law, and accounting firms, and universities — 
and government agencies testifies to the strength of the work program and the symbiotic relationship it creates 
between schools and businesses. 

The central Cristo Rey network educates new schools on the Corporate Internship Program and provides 
guidance as each school’s program launches. Since the network’s mission is to ensure that member schools are 
financially and academically sustainable, it also provides assistance in other areas, such as facilitating cities’ initial 
feasibility process, providing strong support during schools’ opening period, sharing best practices, and assessing 
school quality.''" (For more information on Cristo Rey and Nativity/Miguel, see the Summit presentation of B.J. 
Cassin in the appendix.) 
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Finally, not all successful networks derive from a highly successful individual school interested in replication. 
Other networks develop to help support schools struggling with similar challenges. For example, the Association 
of Christian Schools International created an “Urban School Services Department” in 2000 to help a subset of 
its member schools improve their education of urban, poor, and minority students and address the mounting 
financial challenges those schools faced. In recent years, the association has lost more than 150 urban schools. 

In order to strengthen its members and forestall additional closures, the department provides schools with 
services designed to improve fundraising, academic achievement, character development, teacher training, and 
more. (For more information on the Urban School Services Department, see the Summit presentation of Vernard 
Gant in the appendix.) 

Successful networks can be placed along a continuum 
of varying degrees of support and control. The lesson is 
that one size need not fit all: a network arrangement can 
be created to meet the needs of schools seeking light 
assistance and continued autonomy as well as those 
needing greater support. 



More recently, leaders of Episcopal schools formed the Episcopal Urban School Alliance. The Alliance seeks to 
enroll more historically underserved populations and is working to raise sufficient funds to cover the full cost of 
tuition for its underprivileged students.''*^ 

These two efforts represent a looser arrangement among schools than Cristo Rey, NASS, and NativityMiguel 
have, demonstrating that successful networks can be placed along a continuum of varying degrees of support and 
control. The lesson is that one size need not fit all: a network arrangement can be found or created to meet the 
needs of schools seeking light assistance and continued autonomy as well as those needing greater support. In 
short, there is opportunity to create different types of “systems of schools” or “school portfolios” in between the 
single, isolated, fully independent school model and the tight, centrally operated school system model. 

Leaders of struggling faith-based urban schools should consider their governance structures with these examples 
and broader concepts in mind. In some cases, a single, stand-alone school might benefit from new partnerships 
with other faith-based, private, and/or public schools. In other cases, a set of schools bound together by the same 
tight organizational structure for 50 years or more might find another set of relationships more conducive to 
today’s environment. 

Philanthropy 

Since the crisis in urban faith-based education is principally the result of insufficient financial resources and 
students who can pay tuition, and since substantial increases in government aid are unlikely — at least in the 
immediate future — private philanthropy must be a large part of today’s solution set.'"^^ Fortunately, experience 
indicates that there is great interest in faith-based urban schools and the children they serve among many 
philanthropists and foundations. Numerous opportunities exist for schools to attract the attention and support 
of funders to help develop and launch innovative and beneficial programs. 

Though motivated primarily by social concerns instead 
of financial profits, philanthropy, like all other forms of 
investment, expects returns. Schools and networks that 
clearly demonstrate their contributions to student learning 
and the improved life chances of disadvantaged children are 
likelier to gain the attention and eventually earn the support 
of funders. 
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Improving and Publicizing School Quality 

An undercurrent of the previous section on networks is the overwhelming academic success of a number of the 
schools highlighted. Though motivated primarily by social concerns instead of financial profits, philanthropy, like 
all other forms of investment, expects returns. Schools and networks that clearly demonstrate their contributions 
to student learning and the improved life chances of disadvantaged children are likelier to gain the attention 
and eventually earn the support of funders. As one recent report recommended, these schools “should be 
transparent about their educational outcomes so as to attract social investors and benefactors to their cause.”'"^^ 
NativityMiguel receives support from Wal-Mart, the Koch Foundation, and the Goldman Sachs Foundation; the 
National Association of Street Schools has received funding from the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation; Cristo 
Rey schools have received support from the Boston Foundation, the Morgan Stanley Foundation, and the Bank 
of America Foundation. 

The lesson: academic excellence attracts financial support. Schools and networks can help themselves by both 
maintaining high quality and making their successes widely known — throughout the community, by the media, in 
policy circles, and to prospective donors. This requires two different strands of activity. 

First, schools must see to it that they are providing their students with a superior education. 

Standardized Assessments 

In today’s era of standards-based accountability, assessment results are the coin of the realm. Not only 
are they widely accepted by consumers and reported by media outlets, they enable schools to analyze and 
improve their own performance. These assessments gauge students’ proficiency in core subjects, measure the 
effectiveness of teachers and programs, enable comparisons between schools, allow for analysis of changes 
over time, and much more. 

To reap these benefits, a faith-based urban school might consider, if it is not already doing so, administering 
a widely accepted national assessment. For example, the highly successful Jubilee Schools of Memphis 
utilize the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (for an example, see Figure 1 1 , from the Summit presentation of Mary 
McDonald in the appendix). Or, if it is interested in generating data that can be compared with that of local 
public schools, a faith-based school could consider administering its State’s public school assessment. This 
would also help a faith-based school align its instruction and curriculum with the State’s content standards in 
basic subjects like math and reading.'"^^ 



In today's era of standards-based accountability, assessment 
results are the coin of the realm. 



The administration of standardized assessments may also have a longer-term benefit. As the faith-based urban 
schools community strives to convince policymakers to invest government funds in their schools, clear and 
reliable data showing positive results will be an invaluable exhibit in their case. And since public schools, 
whether traditional or charter, are required to administer assessments and are then held accountable for their 
results, faith-based urban schools’ record of willingness to provide similar transparency and accountability 
will deflect charges that nonpublic schools want public funds without public responsibility. 

Alternative Measures 

Standardized assessments, however, are not the only way to measure school effectiveness. Faith-based urban 
schools and those who support them may consider a number of other avenues for evaluating and promoting 
excellence. For instance, the sector might develop broader indicators of school success (i.e., industry 
standards), including school safety measures, parental satisfaction figures, graduation rates, data on teacher 
quality, and class size information. Schools could work together on this initiative, and funders might 
consider supporting independent organizations to undertake this work. The final product might include 
agreed-upon standards of quality, new accreditation systems, or site inspections. 
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Improvement Strategies 

Obviously, measuring achievement is not the same as improving achievement, so the use of any assessment 
regime should be coupled with efforts that lead to drastically improved student learning. A top priority 
of struggling faith-based urban schools should be the unambiguous embrace of high achievement and the 
proven tactics that lead to it. 

While creating an excellent school is still arduous and uncertain work, more is known today about its key 
ingredients than ever before. Through a study of high-performing charter schools, the U.S. Department 
of Education has identified a number of common themes, such as explicitly committing to closing the 
achievement gap, remaining mission driven, teaching for mastery and not proficiency, and holding school 
staff accountable for results. These lessons and others, such as the central role of school culture, the value 
of formative assessments, and the importance of high-quality teachers and principals, can be utilized by faith- 
based urban schools to improve the academic performance of students.'” 



A top priority of struggling faith-based urban schools should 
be the unambiguous embrace of high achievement and the 
proven tactics that lead to it. 



Similarly, practical resources abound for educators interested in improving school outcomes. The U.S. 
Department of Education’s “Innovations in Education” book series highlights promising strategies in 
a number of areas, including teacher certification and school leadership.'” The online “What Works 
Clearinghouse” and “Doing What Works” Web site are products of the Institute of Education Sciences that 
provide scientifically based strategies to improve student learning.'” Eaith-based urban schools could make 
use of these types of resources as well as seeking partnerships and other types of creative relationships with 
nearby schools — ^whether public, charter, private, or parochial — that are already demonstrating that rapid 
improvements in student outcomes are possible even in the most distressed communities. Though entirely 
too few, stellar schools serving highly disadvantaged students do exist; in 2001, the book Ao Excuses: Lessons 
from 21 High -Performing, High-Poverty Schools identified and documented the accomplishments of such 
outstanding schools.'” 

The second strand of activity is informing critical audiences of the success of faith-based urban schools. 

Distributing Information 

High-quality schools need to make outside audiences familiar with their successes. Philanthropy can only 
find its way to schools of which it is aware. Accordingly, faith-based urban schools should consider increasing 
the resources, both financial and staff, committed to development, outreach, marketing, public relations, 
and advertising. 

Obviously, cash-strapped schools must ensure that the scarce resources earmarked for staff are first directed 
to classroom teachers and other essential instructional staff, but, given the current environment, the need 
for staff dedicated to promoting the school to those beyond its four walls is nearly as critical. Moreover, a 
properly functioning development or marketing campaign will pay for itself many times over; that is, the 
revenue generated by a development director or a marketing campaign should far surpass the costs associated 
with a single new staff member’s salary and benefits or expenditures on paid media. 

While such outreach efforts place time and effort demands on schools, the data suggest that this necessary 
work needs to command greater attention from many schools. Eor example, a 2004-05 survey found that only 
30 percent of Catholic elementary schools employed a development director, and less than a third of these 
were full-time.'” Only 16 percent of diocesan superintendents reported having a full-time paid staff member 
focused primarily on fundraising.'” Similarly, a 2006 survey found that only 34 percent of Catholic secondary 
schools had a full-time public relations director (or similar position).'” 
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Although dedicating full-time staff to fundraising and marketing would be ideal, schools can pursue other 
meaningful strategies, as well. The Archdiocese of Denver, for example, conducted public opinion research 
to find out why parents were and were not choosing their schools. After uncovering useful information, the 
schools developed talking points and other messaging tools to increase public understanding and support. 

Other options are available as well at lower cost: Frequent newsletters or annual reports can keep interested 
audiences informed. Small-scale paid media campaigns can disseminate precise messages to target audiences. 
Earned media campaigns can be a cost-free method of reaching wide audiences. Schools should also consider 
seeking pro hono assistance from public relations experts knowledgeable in the ways of advertising and 
marketing; just as many are willing to contribute their money to faith-based urban schools, many are willing 
to contribute their time and talents. 

Engaging Faith-based Communities 

One successful philanthropic strategy has been to actively engage a religious community in the support of 
its faith-based schools. A number of advocates for Jewish day schools have proposed what they call the “Five 
Percent Answer”: persuade all Jewish day schools to start endowments and then encourage all American Jews to 
bequeath 5 percent of their estates to these funds. Concerned that day schools are becoming inaccessible to many 
families because of the high cost of tuition, these advocates have framed the fundraising effort as an obligation 
of the entire community. (For more information on the successes of day school fundraising, see the Summit 
presentation of Rabbi David Zwiebel in the appendix.) 

Nearly 20 years ago, the Lutheran Education Association argued that “in order for a significant number of 
Lutheran schools to survive,” they needed to look beyond tuition and fees and instead generate greater financial 
support from the church’s members “not presently committed to the mission of Lutheran schools. Similarly, 
Catholic leaders in Wichita have made their schools tuition-free by framing the support of education as the 
duty of all members of the community. As a result, parishioners increased their contributions to the diocese- 
wide “stewardship” effort. Today, instead of closing schools like other cities, Wichita’s enrollment is at a 40-year 
high. According to schools superintendent Bob Voboril, “We have never abandoned the notion that it’s the 
responsibility of the entire Catholic community to provide education for the kids of the parish.”''’^ 

Focusing Geographically 

Often major funders are interested in supporting work that benefits specific geographic areas. Thanks to local 
donors, the Diocese of Memphis has, since 1998, reopened eight Catholic schools, some of which had been 
closed for as long as 50 years. According to Mary McDonald, the diocese’s superintendent of schools, “These 
donors wanted to invest in the education of the children in Memphis living in poverty . . . They want to save our 
city.” A local businessman provided $10 million to start the project. Thanks to the effort’s overwhelming success, 
$60 million has been raised so far. In the spring of 2008, the Memphis-based Hyde Foundation announced 
its intention to invest $5 million over the next 10 years. These reopened “Jubilee” schools now educate 1,400 
students, 96 percent of whom are at the poverty line or below. According to the diocese, the schools have a 99.9 
percent graduation rate, and 95 percent of those students continue on to higher education. 

Locally minded donors have also saved schools in Chicago. In 1986, the city’s Archbishop, Cardinal Bernardin, 
enlisted four businessmen to help save the city’s Catholic schools. They created the Big $houlders Fund. To date, 
the organization has raised more than $163 million; today, it supports 96 schools serving 25,000 students. The 
philanthropists who support the Fund have had a tangible impact on the city: after 20 consecutive years of school 
closures, for the last two years, every one of their schools has remained open.'*^’ 

A similar, though smaller, effort in Pittsburgh, headed by the Extra Mile Education Foundation, has built a 
$17 million endowment to support the education of urban students in select parochial schools. The ongoing 
fundraising effort by a number of Pittsburgh’s corporate leaders has enabled the program to invest more than $2 
million annually in its partner schools — schools that would have otherwise closed.'^'* 
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Focusing on Programs 

Some funders are interested in giving to specific programs. The Gmss Life Monument Foundation funds a 
number of programs that support particular aspects of Jewish day schools. Its efforts include subsidizing teachers’ 
life and health insurance costs and providing awards for teacher excellence.'''^ The AVI CHAI Foundation has 
developed a $50 million revolving loan pool to provide interest-free school construction and renovation aid to 
day schools. Schools are eligible for $1.5 million for new construction projects and $750,000 for renovation 
projects. Over the last 10 years, the Foundation has made nearly 100 loans totaling more than $80 million.'''* 
Similarly, a group of Boston business leaders has raised $25 million to consolidate, renovate, upgrade, and rebuild 
Catholic school buildings in two neighborhoods.''"' 

Scholarship funds are probably the most popular specific area of giving that benefits faith-based urban schools. 
Student Sponsor Partners was a pioneering effort launched in 1986 by New York donor Peter Flanigan. The 
program directed at-risk students into private and faith-based schools; by 2004, it was serving more than 1,300 
students across New York City.'™ Since then, countless cities have developed such funds that collect donations 
and distribute scholarships that enable low-income students to attend the private school of their choice. The 
Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF), for example, is a national organization that supports 38 such programs 
in cities from coast to coast. Since 1998, more than 96,000 children have received scholarships through 
CSF programs.'^' 

Individual schools also can create (or seek to expand their existing) scholarship funds. A school’s alumni, 
neighbors, current parents, and others can be encouraged to support the tuition and fees of needy students. By 
doing so, contributors build a stronger relationship with a school they know and see quickly and firsthand how 
their donations are affecting students. Whether nationwide, citywide, or for just a single school, scholarship funds 
are particularly valuable because they make giving easy, support the needs of disadvantaged children, and increase 
both the enrollment and funding of faith-based urban schools. 



Countless cities have developed scholarship funds that 
collect donations and distribute scholarships that enable 
low-income students to attend the private schools of their 
choice. The Children's Scholarship Fund, for example, 
supports 38 such programs in cities from coast to coast. 



These examples are just the tip of the iceberg when it comes to private support for faith-based urban schools. 

The critical lesson, though, is that a seemingly limitless number of individuals, foundations, businesses, and 
others are interested in the future of these schools and are willing to contribute to the cause. It is the challenge 
of the faith-based urban schools community to identify those who are already interested, win over others who are 
not currently involved, and align the specific needs of the sector with the particular interests of donors. 

Higher Education 

Institutions of higher education could play an important role in the future of faith-based urban schools. Beyond 
their stake in the general national goal of ensuring the availability of high-quality education options for all 
students, colleges and universities also have a parochial interest in helping prepare a diverse and qualified stream 
of future college students. Although faith-based colleges and universities may be the most obvious candidates for 
this work, public and non-religious private institutions also should consider taking part. 

Higher education, by investing today in the human capital of 
faith-based urban schools, can expect years, possibly even 
decades, of returns. 
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Preparing Teachers and Principals 

The clearest role for institutions of higher education is the development of future teachers and principals for 
faith-based urban schools. For instance, Notre Dame’s Alliance for Catholic Education (ACE) has developed both 
a teacher formation program and master’s-level program to prepare school administrators.'^^ Created in 1993, 
ACE currently prepares 180 teachers and nearly 100 principals annually for service in faith-based schools.'” 

ACE teachers attend Notre Dame for eight weeks prior to their first teaching assignment and then continue 
their education through online courses during the school year. They serve in challenging inner-city locations, 
including Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., Dallas, and Kansas City. The program provides a number of supports 
to help these new educators adjust to their challenging new careers. ACE teachers live in groups and are assigned 
mentor teachers at their schools.'” 

Other similarly promising programs are also under way. Brandeis University’s Elementary AIAT (DeLeT) 
Program annually prepares 10 to 12 recent college graduates and/or mid-career changers to teach in Jewish Day 
schools.'” Valparaiso University, a Lutheran institution in Indiana, has developed the Lutheran Educational 
Alliance with Parochial Schools (LEAPs), a post-baccalaureate degree that prepares students to teach in urban 
parochial schools.'” 

ACE and LEAPs are part of a coalition of 14 programs at colleges and universities across the Nation that 
collectively places 400 teachers in under-resourced faith-based schools annually.'” This initiative, jumpstarted 
with a Federal grant in 2000, expanded the original ACE program onto four campuses, and private investments 
enabled the growth to continue. Current members of the consortium include Loyola Marymount, Providence 
College, Seton Hall, and others.'” 

While these programs are exceptional, they represent just a fraction of what is possible in the area of teacher 
and principal recruitment and training. Teach for America (TEA), a single organization founded in 1990, now 
prepares thousands of outstanding recent college graduates to teach in low-income public schools every year.'” 

To date, TFA’s 20,000 corps members have served more than 3 million students. Just as importantly, many TEA 
alumni continue advancing educational objectives long after their two-year assignment ends. TEA alumni include 
the founders of KIPP, the current Chancellor of Washington, D.C.’s public schools, 15 elected officials, a national 
teacher of the year, and many more accomplished people.'*" 

The central lessons are: 1) TFA’s contributions to and impact on public education demonstrate that much more 
can be done for faith-based urban schools, and 2) higher education, by investing today in the human capital of 
faith-based urban schools, can expect years, possibly even decades, of returns. 

Supporting Schools 

Beyond preparing the next generation of high-quality staff for faith-based urban schools, institutions of higher 
education can support these schools in a number of creative ways. 

For example, colleges and universities can form meaningful partnerships with at-risk schools, providing a 
wide range of assistance. For example, in 2006, Boston College formed a partnership with St. Columbkille, a 
struggling nearby elementary school.'*' The college infused more than $1 million into the school, rearranged 
staff, and revamped its curriculum. In an attempt to bolster student achievement, Boston College also took 
on a significant role in staff development, requiring teachers to become certified and earn a master’s degree in 
education (at the college’s expense).'*^ 

Similarly, in 2004, DePaul University began a partnership with two Chicago faith-based schools to create a 
professional development program.'*' And through its “Magnificat” program, Notre Dame provides assistance 
to three needy parochial schools in Chicago, South Bend, and Washington, D.C.'*'' The university provides each 
school with an instructional coach for teacher professional development, assistance in creating a strategic plan, 
and funding for enhanced educational resources.'*' 
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Institutions of higher education could contribute to faith-based urban schools in numerous other ways as well. 
The expertise available in college departments of education and business could be put to great use by at-risk K- 
12 faith-based schools. They could provide assistance with curriculum development, teacher retention, strategic 
planning, fundraising, accounting, school replication, staff recruitment, and more. 



Many universities have endowments in the billions, with 
some in the tens of billions. Recognizing the need to 
expand the benefits of education beyond the affluent, in 
recent years a number of these schools have used their 
funds to fully subsidize college tuition for low- and middle- 
income students. Universities might consider expanding 
this generosity to at-risk urban students in faith-based 
elementary and secondary education. 



Further academic research on the successes and struggles of faith-based urban schools could uncover new 
opportunities. Scholars in the fields of sociology, business, education, health, and urban development could shed 
light on numerous topics central to the successful function of these schools. Possible areas for research include 
the characteristics of positive school culture, overcoming generational poverty, the proper role of faith in the 
classroom, the role of the school within the community, and much more. 

Institutions of higher education often have great fundraising abilities; many universities have endowments in the 
billions, with some in the tens of billions.'®'' Recognizing the need to expand the benefits of education beyond 
the affluent, in recent years a number of these schools have used their funds to fully subsidize tuition for low- 
and middle-income students.'®'' Universities might consider expanding this generosity to at-risk urban students 
in faith-based elementary and secondary education. By subsidizing the education of these students, higher 
education institutions would contribute to the development of distressed communities, expand the educational 
opportunities of underserved students, and build a pipeline of college candidates that would contribute to the 
diversity of often economically homogeneous campuses.'®® Alternatively, colleges could choose to support teacher 
pay, building renovations, marketing efforts, or other school priorities. 

The important lesson to take away is that America’s extraordinarily successful system of higher education has the 
potential to contribute significantly to efforts to sustain faith-based urban K-12 education. 

New Support Systems 

A wide array of innovative organizations have been created in recent years to support the education reform 
efforts taking place in America’s cities. These organizations predominantly reside in the nonprofit sector, seeking 
to leverage the creative energies of “educational entrepreneurs” and the generosity of private funders. These 
entities provide invaluable assistance in key areas to the now robust charter school sector and select segments of 
the traditional public school sector. These lessons could be brought to bear on the struggling faith-based urban 
schools sector as well. 

Building Human Capital 

While colleges and universities have traditionally been the training grounds for teachers and principals, the 
long struggles of urban school systems convinced many reformers that new strategies were needed to develop 
the next generation of urban educators. To serve at-risk students, many said, a different type of recruitment and 
development process was called for. 
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A wide array of innovative organizations have been created 
in recent years to support the education reform efforts 
taking place in America's cities. These organizations, 
seeking to leverage the creative energies of educational 
entrepreneurs and the generosity of private funders, provide 
invaluable assistance to the charter school sector and the 
traditional public school sector. These lessons could be 
brought to bear on the struggling faith-based urban schools 
sector as well. 



The first and best known of these was the Teach for America program, which, nearly 20 years ago, began 
recruiting outstanding recent college graduates to teach in low-income public schools. This program attracted 
thousands of talented individuals into the teaching profession, placed them in difficult-to-staff schools serving 
disadvantaged students, and drew greater attention to the needs of underserved communities. Beyond providing 
an excellent education to countless children, many TEA alumni have gone on to leadership positions throughout 
the education reform world. 

Another renowned organization. New Leaders for New Schools (NLNS), prepares accomplished educators 
to become principals in high-need communities.^®’ After a rigorous selection process and intensive training, 
the products of NLNS become leaders of schools in one of the program’s parmer districts, such as Baltimore, 
Chicago, New Orleans, and Milwaukee. The purpose of the program is straightforward; prepare all students in 
schools led by NLNS leaders to graduate from high school ready for the demands of college and career. A similar 
program is Building Excellent Schools (BES), which prepares entrepreneurial individuals to lead charter schools 
in underserved communities.'” The BES yearlong fellowship provides intensive training, visits to and a residency 
in high-performing charters, and ongoing coaching and mentorship. 

These programs and a number of others demonstrate that talented individuals from various fields and 
backgrounds can be recruited to serve disadvantaged students in K-12 education institutions when they are given 
support and the enterprise is framed as public service. 

Those interested in faith-based urban schools should consider replicating such programs for their own purposes. 
Nonprofits could be established to identify and train high-quality recent college graduates, former military, mid- 
career changers, and many others to serve in inner-city faith-based K-12 schools. New programs could support 
specific types of schools, select cities or regions, or the entire faith-based urban sector. While the traditions of 
different faiths will certainly vary, their inner-city schools will share many of the same needs and challenges. 
Importantly, new organizations will have the luxury of learning from the experiences of their predecessors 
serving public schools. 

Creating New Schools and Replicating Successful Schools 

Eor years, many public school reformers argued that urban school systems were static. Low-performing 
urban public schools existed in perpetuity, and too few new public schools were being founded. The advent of 
chartering enabled America’s cities to enjoy an influx of new schools as well as the expansion and replication 
of highly successful models. A number of foundations and nonprofits are supporting this exciting change in 
public education. 

NewSchools Venture Eund (NSVE) bills itself as a “national nonprofit venture philanthropy firm.”'’' The 
organization, founded in 1998, seeks to transform public education for low-income and minority children in 
urban communities by funding innovative efforts that serve to increase the supply of high-quality schools. NSVE 
has provided financial support to some of the nation’s most successful school networks, including Green Dot 
Public Schools, Aspire Public Schools, Uncommon Schools, Achievement Pirst, and High Tech High.'’^ 
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Similar to NewSchools Venture Fund is the Charter School Growth Fund (CSGF), a “philanthropic venture fund 
founded to significantly increase the capacity of proven educational entrepreneurs to develop and grow networks 
of high quality charter schools. CSGF has built a $100 million fund to create, by 2015, 100,000 new seats for 
underserved students in excellent charter schools by replicating successful models. Since 2005, CSGF has made 
awards totaling nearly $30 million to successful school organizations such as KIPP D.C., IDEA Public $chools, 
and YE$ Prep Public $chools.'’'^ 



Leaders in the faith-based urban schools sector should 
consider developing venture philanthropy firms to seed new 
schools and replicate and expand those already succeeding. 



Leaders in the faith-based urban schools sector should consider developing similar venture philanthropy firms to 
seed new schools and replicate and expand those already succeeding. While faith-based schools do not have the 
advantage of receiving reliable streams of government aid once operational like charter schools do, Cristo Rey 
and NativityMiguel (see the section titled “Networks”) have demonstrated that the irmer-city faith-based schools 
sector can support networks of schools by identifying other sources of operating funds. 

A faith-based urban schools philanthropic entity could fund organizations that develop future teachers and 
principals, run existing schools, seek to create new schools, and/or provide technical assistance to schools. The 
fund could also help seed endowments for schools or networks of schools that would help generate revenue 
over time to offset recurring expenses or decrease tuition requirements. Regardless of the specific types of 
activities such a venture firm would fund, the central lesson is that the faith-based urban schools sector — like 
the charter school sector — could bring together the worlds of finance, philanthropy, business, and educational 
entrepreneurialism to create, expand, replicate, and sustain excellent schools. 

Public Policy 

While the private sector can do much to help solve the faith-based urban schools crisis, the public sector can and 
should do more. It is emphatically not in the Nation’s best interest to have these schools continue to disappear. 
Existing programs at the $tate and Federal levels provide guidance on what governments are permitted to do as 
well as what types of policies have the greatest promise. 

Scholarships 

$cholarships or vouchers are the most well-known public policy option: direct government aid to low-income 
urban families, which can be used to pay for tuition and other expenses at private schools, including faith- 
based schools. $cholarships have long been a strategy of school reformers to expand the options and improve 
the academic performance of low-income students stranded in chronically low-performing public schools. A 
significant body of research testifies to the positive results of scholarship programs in areas such as graduation 
rates, competitive effects on public schools, parental satisfaction, and more.'’’ But scholarships also have the 
important subsidiary benefit of creating a sustainable stream of income for financially struggling schools. 

$cholarship programs have earned notable public support: A 2007 public opinion survey found that only about 
one-third of those surveyed oppose allowing low-income students to use government funds to pay for tuition 
at private schools. $upport for such programs was especially strong among African-Americans (68 percent) 
and Hispanics (61 percent).""' The constitutionality of such programs was affirmed by the U.$. $upreme Court 
in 2002.'” 
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Long a strategy of school reformers to expand the options 
of low-income students stranded in chronically low- 
performing public schools, publicly funded scholarships 
have the important subsidiary benefit of creating 
a sustainable stream of income for financially 
struggling schools. 

The most prominent scholarship program is Milwaukee’s, created in 1990 and expanded in 1995 to include faith- 
based schools. Today, 95 faith-based schools participate in the program, serving nearly 14,000 students.'^® Its 
positive impact on faith-based urban schools makes a compelling case for additional scholarship programs. For 
example, a recent article in the Milwaukee Journal Sentinel described how the program had saved one participating 
school from closure. St. Anthony has been able to triple its enrollment and provide quality academic programs 
because of the influx of funds. Only a decade ago it had fewer than 300 students; today, it educates 1,000 students, 
99 percent of whom qualify for the free and reduced-price lunch program. The school, providing invaluable 
opportunities for disadvantaged boys and girls, “exists today only because of Milwaukee’s voucher program. 

Milwaukee also demonstrates how scholarships can be successfully integrated into a comprehensive city effort 
to expand options for low-income students. In addition to these publicly funded scholarships, Milwaukee also 
has a burgeoning charter schools sector, alternative schools, and an inter-district public school choice program. 

In total, more than 30 percent of city students are using public funds to attend schools outside of the traditional 
Milwaukee Public School system. 

Through two programs, Ohio also provides aid to needy students seeking higher-performing schools. The 
Cleveland Scholarship and Tutoring Program, launched in 1995, currently provides funds to 6,3 10 low-income 
students.™' The new Educational Choice Scholarship Pilot Program enables students attending consistently low- 
performing public schools to choose a nonpublic school, including a faith-based school.™^ Several States also have 
scholarship programs for students with disabilities, such as Florida’s McKay Scholarship program.™' 

In 2004, the Federal Government created the D.C. Opportunity Scholarship Program (D.C. OSP), which 
enables a number of low-income students in the Nation’s capital to attend the nonpublic schools of their choice. 
In 2007-08, more than 1,900 students participated in the program.™"' The vast majority of participating schools 
are faith-based.™' 

The D.C. OSP is particularly notable for the unique compromise that brought it into being. Opponents typically 
charge that scholarship programs divert money from public schools. The D.C. program, however, not only 
provided new funds for scholarships, it also provided additional money for the D.C. public school system and the 
city’s charter school sector. This “three-sector” approach gained the support of many city leaders, including the 
mayor and the public school board president. This strategy may be a model for other States and cities to pursue 
in the future. 

Finally, President Bush’s 2009 Budget includes $300 million for a new program called “Pell Grants for Kids.” 

This scholarship program, modeled after the highly popular and highly successful Pell Grant program, which 
provides scholarships to low-income college students, would enable low-income K-12 students assigned 
to persistently failing public schools to attend a private school of their choice.™' Like the other scholarship 
programs. Pell Grants for Kids would both help disadvantaged students and faith-based urban schools. 
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Student-centered Funding 

A concept closely related to scholarships that has been growing in popularity is “student-centered” or “backpack” 
funding. This system of distributing dollars to schools, if arranged in an innovative and constitutionally appropriate 
way, could have the same benefits as scholarships for nonpublic schools, including faith-based urban schools, and 
the students they serve. 

Traditionally, under a student-centered funding arrangement, a full complement of education dollars would simply 
follow children to the public schools of their choice. That is, instead of districts retaining the majority of funds 
and then allocating staff, services, books, and other resources to schools, funds — in the form of actual dollars — 
would be provided directly to schools based on the number and nature of students served. The amount allocated 
per student could vary based on the child’s needs; “weighting” (for example, more for special education, low- 
performing, ELL, and gifted students) would ensure that all schools have adequate funding to educate all students. 



A student-centered funding system, if arranged in an 
innovative and constitutionally appropriate way, could have 
the same benefits as scholarships for faith-based urban 
schools and the students they serve. 



This system developed primarily as a means of equalizing funding between districts and between schools. Research 
had found that often two schools within a single district could have vastly different per-pupil funding levels.^® This 
was frequently a result of one school having many more veteran (higher paid) teachers than another, a consequence 
of districts assigning teachers to schools or, because of collective bargaining agreements, teachers using seniority 
rights to choose the schools at which to teach. Consequently, schools serving low-income students frequently 
ended up with more inexperienced teachers. 

By providing equal streams of actual dollars to similar schools, student-centered funding enables schools to create 
true budgets, establish priorities, and allocate resources according to needs. Principals can decide the proper mix 
of new and veteran teachers and educational resources to optimally support the particular staff assembled. By 
providing increased authority to school leaders, this funding system generates greater decision-making authority 
and flexibility at the school level, ensuring that educators have the ability to bring about the improvements for 
which they will be held accountable. 

Edmonton in Alberta, Canada, implemented such a system beginning in the late 1970s. Over time, resources were 
more equitably distributed among schools, and student performance improved.^”’ Several American districts have 
begun implementing variants of the student-centered funding system, including Cincinnati, Houston, Seattle, 
and Oakland.^'® 

Beyond these valuable endeavors already under way, a good deal has been written about the virtues of a student- 
based budgeting system and how it can best be implemented, most notably in a 2006 report by the Thomas 
B. Lordham Institute entitled Fund the Child: Tackling Inequality & Antiquity in School Finance A particularly 
noteworthy contribution of this report was its inclusion of a broad, bipartisan list of accomplished educators and 
policy leaders in support of student-based funding, including former Governors, U.S. Secretaries of Education, and 
urban superintendents, as well as prominent researchers and foundation leaders.^'^ 

As previously mentioned, traditionally, such efforts have included only public schools. However, adding nonpublic 
schools, including faith-based schools, to the list of eligible participants would increase the options available to 
families and provide a fair and reliable stream of funds to such schools.^^^ To ensure the constitutionality of this 
additional provision (per the Supreme Court’s Zelman decision), the program would almost certainly need to 
ensure that the funds following each child were truly distributed as scholarships — meaning that funding would go 
directly to families. This way, for those families choosing a faith-based school, parents — not the government — 
would be directing government aid to a nonpublic institution through free choice. 
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Tax Credits 

Tax credits are another proven, though less widely known, strategy governments can pursue to help faith-based 
schools. In 2001, Pennsylvania created the Educational Improvement Tax Credit program (EITC), which 
provides companies with a 75-90 percent tax credit for donations made to organizations providing scholarships to 
needy students. Approximately 44,000 students across the State are benefitting from EITC scholarships.^'* The 
positive impact on faith-based urban schools is striking. Eor example, despite the loss of population in Western 
Pennsylvania and the trend of enrollment declines in most faith-based urban schools, all 12 Catholic high schools 
in the Diocese of Pittsburgh have increased enrollments each year the EITC has been in place. 

The EITC’s popularity is also striking. After original passage in 2001 at $30 million, the program has been 
expanded by the legislature several times, and, in 2008, the Pennsylvania legislature appropriated $75 million for 
the tax credit program.^'* Part of the explanation, beyond its positive impact on students and faith-based schools, 
is that it also carves out money to support innovative programs in public schools and it funds pre-K programs.^'* 
$o like the D.C. 0$P, this successful program was created in a way that helps students, faith-based schools, and 
public schools. This is an important lesson for those interested in creating new government programs aimed at 
solving the faith-based urban schools crisis. 

Pennsylvania is not the only $tate with such a program. Elorida has the Corporate Tax Credit $cholarship 
Program, Rhode Island has the Corporate $cholarship Tax Credit program, and Arizona has the Corporate 
$chool Tuition Organization Tax Credit, all of which are very similar to Pennsylvania’s.^*’ Iowa has the Individual 
$chool Tuition Organization Tax Credit program, which provides an income tax credit to individuals donating to 
scholarship organizations.^^** And, most recently, Georgia created a $50 million program that provides individuals 
and corporations tax credits for contributions to scholarship organizations.^^* 

According to one insightful study, Arizona’s program has had an important additional benefit: it appears to have 
enabled faith-based schools to grow enrollment even as charter schools continue to expand. Arizona has a larger 
charter school market share than any other $tate in the union (9 percent), educating nearly 100,000 students.^^^ 
Nevertheless, Arizona’s faith-based schools are still growing: the Diocese of Phoenix saw a 2 percent enrollment 
increase from 2004 to 2006. Evidently, by pairing a strong charter schools law with education tax credits, a $tate 
can simultaneously support public school choice and safeguard parents’ ability to choose faith-based schools.^^* 

Over the years, a number of attempts have been made at the Eederal level to enact tax credit legislation to enable 
families to choose nonpublic schools. In 1973, legislation was introduced in the House of Representatives to 
provide a Eederal income-tax credit for families’ tuition expenses in private schools.^^"* A few years later, the 
$enate considered the Tuition Tax Credit Act of 1977, which eventually passed both houses before being turned 
aside. $imilar legislation was introduced in both houses early in the Reagan Administration.^^'* 

The experience of at least one State indicates that the 
combination of a State tax credit program and a strong 
charter school law is one way to sustain and expand 
education options within the faith-based and public charter 
school sectors. 



Though these efforts failed to gain sufficient traction to make it into law, the positive results of $tate-level 
programs in recent years may have sufficiently increased the appeal of education tax credits to make another 
Eederal initiative worthwhile. Notably, only one-quarter of Americans oppose giving a tax credit to low-income 
parents who send their child to a private school. As with scholarships, support for tax credits is high among 
African-Americans (67 percent) and Hispanics (60 percent).^” 
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Faith-based Charter Schools 

Another option is the notion of charter schools that make accommodations for students’ religious beliefs. This 
is a relatively new and still largely untested concept, though some thinking and writing have been done on the 
subject and a number of real-life examples are begirming to emerge. As the charter sector continues to expand 
and diversify and more struggling faith-based urban schools consider their options, the intersection of faith-based 
schooling and the chartering process will only grow as a subject for consideration. (For more on this topic see the 
Summit presentation of Lawrence Weinberg in the appendix.) 

Under current law and jurisprudence, public charter schools carmot have an explicit faith component; that is, they 
cannot endorse religious beliefs. However, as one scholar has noted, public charter schools can use the flexibility 
allowed under State charter school laws to accommodate the faiths of their students.^^* This flexibility can take 
many forms, though it is also limited in important ways. 

For example, a charter school could have faith leaders sit on its governing board, close for religious holidays 
observed by its students, and arrange its schedule to enable students to participate in faith-based activities after 
school (that are not operated or required by the school itself). However, the school could not explicitly identify 
with a particular faith, require staff to be of a specific faith, require students to participate in prayer, or teach a 
religion course that endorses a specific faith (though a school could allow for voluntary, student-led prayer and 
offer a course on culture and general morality). 

These types of considerations are especially important for two groups. First, those considering opening a new 
faith-based charter school need to be aware of what faith-based elements can be lawfully incorporated into their 
new school. Second, those considering converting an existing faith-based private school into a charter school 
need to be aware of what faith-based elements need to be removed during the conversion process. This second 
category is particularly salient at this time as a number of struggling faith-based urban schools are considering 
different strategies for avoiding closure so as to continue serving their students. 

In Washington, D.C., for instance, after months of deliberation by the Archdiocese, parents, and school leaders, 
seven financially troubled Catholic schools on the verge of shutting their doors applied and were approved to 
reopen as secular charter schools by the D.C. Public Charter School Board in June 2008.^^“ Though the schools 
will be required to give up many of their distinguishing characteristics, they will remain open and continue 
serving many of the city’s disadvantaged boys and girls. As financial troubles continue to mount and chartering 
becomes more widely known, this type of event is likely to be repeated elsewhere in the years to come.^^' 

As the charter sector continues to expand and diversify 
and more struggling faith-based urban schools consider 
their options, the intersection of faith-based schooling 
and the chartering process will only grow as a subject 
for consideration. 

Some have argued, however, that faith-based schools converting to charter status should not be required to 
surrender their faith-based elements. That is, if the schools adhere to the same standards-based accountability 
measures as other charter schools (e.g. following State content standards, administering State assessments, 
and being held to account for student achievement) their faith-based features should not disqualify them from 
receiving government aid.^^^ These allowances, it is argued, would merely bring the U.S. into alignment with 
other Western nations that allow parents to choose from among many different types of schools and fund those 
schools without regard to faith (for more on this subject, see the Summit presentation of Charles Glenn in the 
appendix).^^^ Such a change would likely require a number of changes in Federal and State law and jurisprudence, 
so those advocating for this shift in policy should be aware of the current restrictions.^^'^ 

Despite the legal and operational uncertainty still clouding this subject, the fundamental insight is that the 
chartering process is one possible avenue for sustaining faith-based urban K-12 education. 
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Additional Support 

Finally, Federal, State, and local officials could redouble their efforts to make sure that faith-based urban schools 
are able to access the resources to which they are already entitled under law. For example, though they cannot 
receive direct funding under IDEA, Title I, and a number of other programs, in some cases the students and 
teachers in faith-based schools are eligible to receive services. State educational agencies should ensure that their 
local educational agencies fully implement the equitable participation requirements of both NCLB and IDEA 
in order that private school students and teachers receive maximum benefit. Also, faith-based organizations, 
including schools, are eligible to be supplemental educational service (Federally funded tutoring) providers under 
NCLB. In both cases, more could be done to increase faith-based urban schools’ awareness of and participation 
in such opportunities. 

Because of their limited resources, many faith-based urban schools are unable to provide many types of services 
that would benefit low-income families, such as mental health care, legal aid, and food programs. The ability 
to make such services available would not only help these disadvantaged families, it would also make faith- 
based schools more attractive to interested students and parents, thereby potentially leading to higher school 
enrollments. To the extent that government funds are supporting such programs, whether provided directly by 
government entities or by school districts or other entities, every effort should be made to ensure that where 
available, faith-based urban schools are able to participate. 

■k it it it it 



These examples represent just a fraction of the promising projects under way to help preserve faith-based urban 
schools. They demonstrate that great strides can be made and that support can come from all corners of America. 

But a few encouraging examples and recommendations are not enough. It is worth noting that in the final report 
of the President’s Panel on Nonpublic Education nearly four decades ago an entire section was dedicated to 
recommendations. Because they were not followed, though, thousands of schools have closed and millions of 
children have been affected in the intervening years. 

What is needed now is a national commitment to act. This is the only way to guarantee that the next White 
House report on this subject will be in celebration of the renaissance of faith-based urban education, not in 
mourning for its demise. 
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White House Summit on Inner-City Children 
and Faith-Based Schools 



Ronald Reagan Building 
Washington, D.C. 
April 24, 2008 



Opening Presentation 

KARL ZINSMEISTER 

I’m Karl Zinsmeister. I’m the President’s domestic policy advisor and am very happy to see you all here. And 
thank you for making time for this important subject this morning. 

I want to start by just assuring you that this is a subject that the White House cares deeply about and that 
specifically the President cares deeply about. Just yesterday actually, I ran into Senator Lamar Alexander who, 
of course, used to be the Education Secretary before he became Senator. And Lamar told me that the President 
has been badgering him about how troubling it is that that these faith-based schools in poor neighborhoods are 
closing. So I was very pleased to learn that I’m not the only one who’s receiving Presidential nudges on this topic. 

I spoke last night very briefly to some of you about my discomfort with the terms “public schools” and “private 
schools” as they’re conventionally used in the national discourse. And I pointed out that the kind of schools that 
we are talking about today that are nm by faith organizations rather than by the government are in the ways that 
matter, I think, every bit as much public institutions as the Red Cross or the United Way or the YMCA or any of 
the other entities that we think of as serving the public good. 

The reason we are gathered today under the aegis of the White House is because faith-based schools are not only 
important to the people who use them, but they are important to the common good of the nation as a whole. I 
thought it would be useful for me to establish in a little more detail why this is a cause for national concern. A lot 
of you are already convinced, but I think it’s important at a national conference to get that on the record, so I’m 
going to explain a little bit of the problem here today. 

The problem begins with the familiar and very discouraging reality depicted in this figure. Over last 25 
years, as we all know, the Federal Government, State and local authorities, lots of businesses, academics, and 
philanthropists have poured tremendous amounts of attention and resources into our urban public schools. And 
we’ve made some very clear progress. There’s absolutely no question about that. The achievement gap has closed 
across racial and ethnic boundaries. But I think we all also know that overall student achievement in our weak 
inner-city public schools is still abysmally low, unacceptably low. 
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Inner-city Schools Are Troubled 

Figure 1 - Math Achievement in Urban Public Schools 
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And this chart you see here is an example of that. Depicted here are the results on the NAEP test, the so-called 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, which is the definitive national standardized achievement exam. 
And you can see that only about 22 percent of the eighth-graders in our large inner cities are now proficient or 
advanced in math (Eigure 1). In cities like some of the ones we’ve listed, the figure is even lower. (Eor NAEP 
eighth-grade reading scores, see Eigure 8 in the main report.) 

Only 52 percent of the students in today’s major urban public school districts leave high school with a diploma. 
Linger on that for a minute. Half of our inner-city children are not graduating, and in some places the figures are 
worse (see Eigure 9 in the main report). 

Obviously, this is a devastating problem, and it requires its own mobilization and its own solutions, which is 
exactly what No Child Left Behind is all about. It’s what the charter school movement is all about. It’s what 
school choice is all about. It’s what hrmdreds and hundreds of corporate and philanthropic projects are fighting to 
overturn. These are big priorities for us, and I think probably for almost everyone in this room. 

But in the meantime, while these attempts to fix our public schools are taking place, let us remember a whole 
generation of children is growing up in these neighborhoods. And today’s families in places like Baltimore and 
Cleveland and Detroit and so forth cannot wait. They cannot wait for these public schools to turn themselves 
around. They need alternatives for their boys and their girls right now. 
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In many of our poor neighborhoods, the sole escape hatch, the only viable alternative for families, is the local 
faith-based school, where somewhat miraculously, educators with a mission have taken many of the very same 
children who were floundering (in public schools) . . . and given them direction and stability and skills. That’s the 
most fundamental reason why it’s a matter of serious concern for our communities and for our nation, as well 
as obviously a tragedy for many individual souls that so many of these high- functioning inner-city faith-based 
schools are now disappearing. 

To summarize, our approach to offering quality education for disadvantaged urban kids is ... a three-legged stool. 
None of these legs are failsafe, they’re all important, and they can complement each other. 

First we need to try to (create) better public education. But I want to remind you that experience has shown 
this is no simple task. Turning around a failed urban public school is really tough work, extraordinarily difficult. 
We know that in Maryland, for instance, (only) 16 percent of the schools that enter the “restructuring” category 
under NCLB emerge from that category successfully. In California the number is just 5 percent. So it’s very 
tough, slow work. (For more on the difficulty of school turnarounds, see “Attempts at Reform” in the 
main report.) 

The second leg of the stool ... is to create new schools. As you know, a whole range of new and more effective 
schools have been created. Sometimes it’s just a school within a school. It (can be) a virtual school. Sometimes 
it’s actually a new physical building. Chartering of new schools is one of the very exciting things that we’ve seen 
over the last decade and a half It’s led to some extraordinary institutions and breathed new life into the education 
reform efforts of many, many cities. 

While these attempts to fix our public schools are taking 
place, let us remember that a whole generation of children 
are growing up in these neighborhoods. And today's families 
in places like Baltimore and Cleveland and Detroit cannot 
wait. They cannot wait for these public schools to turn 
themselves around. They need alternatives for their boys 
and girls right now. 



However, chartering too is not (a) magic bullet. It’s very difficult. It’s time-consuming and expensive to start new 
schools. As you know, many States have caps and in many States we are up against those caps, so it’s not possible 
to start new charter schools. And the reality also is that the quality of the charters is inconsistent. Some of them 
are among the very best schools in the country, and others are achieving only mediocre results. 

So that’s why we need the third leg of our stool — which is to preserve the excellent schools run by faith 
organizations that already exist in these (tough) neighborhoods where families really need options. These schools 
are there. They work. They are desperately needed by the children whose childhood is going to be gone long 
before the education reform movement reaches their block. 

So let us talk a little bit more specifically about faith-based schools. They have very deep roots in this country. 
They’re not a recent phenomenon. We’ve relied on them from our first days. 1606 was when the first Catholic 
school was founded in this country. There’s a Catholic school in New Orleans, I’ve been told, still operating 
today that was opened in 1727. The first Quaker educational institution opened in Philadelphia in 1683. And 
fully four decades before the American Revolution, there were Jewish day schools operating in New York City 
(for more, see “Faith-based Schools in America” in the main report). 



Faith-based schools have been a very big part our education (system) and continue to be ...nearly one of every 
five K-12 institutions in the country today is faith-based. So these (schools) are providing critical educational 
services to kids all across the country (see Figure 1 in the main report). 
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A little more than a third of these are Catholic schools. That’s the biggest category, but lots and lots of other 
faiths are also represented. I was talking to a whole gang of Milwaukee folks last night and will remind you 
that there are literally scores of Lutheran schools in Milwaukee that have been a very important part of the 
educational solution in that city. In total, there are more than 4 million children in this country (currently) being 
educated in faith-based schools. 



Nearly one of every five K-12 institutions in the country 
today is faith-based. 



Let me directly address this issue of whether these alternative schools are somehow out of the mainstream of the 
American experience... (In 2006) a Harris poll asked people about their actual experience ... “What as parents 
have you done with your own children? What kinds of schools have you sent them to?” 

The somewhat startling reality — I don’t think this has sunk in with most Americans — is that about four out of 
10 American parents today have sent at least one of their children to something other than the traditional public 
school in their neighborhood. The biggest single (alternative) is faith-based schools. But there are also other 
private schools in the mix, home schools, and charter schools.^ 

The point I want to make here is that this is not some fringy phenomenon. This is something that four out of 10 
parents have executed in their own family lives as being the best solution for their own child. By the way, just as a 
point of interest . . . there is also good research out there that shows that in many large cities, (a higher percentage 
of) public schoolteachers send their own kids to (private) schools (than the general public).^ 

Another related fact to keep in mind is that even today, without any concerted federal effort to (address) this 
problem, there are about 150,000 kids attending (private) schools (through school choice programs)."^ It’s already 
happening. There are little Federal niche programs; there are some State programs... 

So, faith-based schools are a very big and important part of the (American) education landscape. And the largest 
single provider is the Catholic Church... even back at the time of the Civil War, there were already more than 
200 Catholic schools in the U.S. 

Professor Viteritti, in the panel I’m going to chair in a minute, will discuss this ... Catholic schools expanded 
rapidly around the turn of the century (and) were very important in assimilating wave after wave of immigrants 
from places like Italy and Poland and Ireland (see the Summit Presentation of Joseph Viteritti in the appendix). 
And during the last century, the number of Catholic schools reached their peak ... (around) 1960 with 13,000 
Catholic schools. And at that point there were more than 5 million kids in Catholic schools (see note 8 in the 
main report). 

And then the decline started (see The Loss of Urban Faith-based Schools in the main report). (Since) reaching 
their high-water mark in 1960, (these) schools began to decline ... more than 5,000 Catholic schools have closed 
nationwide, (see Figure 2 and Figure 4 in the main report). 

Enrollment today in terms of bodies (rather than) schools... is about half what it was at the peak. And alas, this 
trend is continuing ... in just the last eight years, nearly 1,200 Catholic schools were closed or consolidated, and 
(most) of those were located in America’s inner cities .... 

(Figure 4 in the main report) shows some of the cities that have been (especially) hard hit ... Chicago has lost 66 
schools (and) Detroit 63. This is only (since) 1998, mind you ... just the last 10 years ... (This) pattern applies ... 
not only to Catholic schools (but also to other faith-based schools in inner cities) . . . 

Baptist schools have had a big decline... Lutheran schools are down. Seventh-day Adventist schools (are closing) 
(see Figure 3). There were a few Protestant schools... that bucked the trend for a while, (holding) steady or even 
(managing) to grow up into the 1990s. But now they’re also declining. 
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White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith-Based Schools 
Figure 2- Catholic School Enrollment in Decline 
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Figure 3 -Other Faith-based Schools Are Also in Decline in Urban Areas 
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Since 2000 — so this is the last six years — Episcopal schools are down; Pentecostal (and) Assembly of God 
schools (are down). Since 2000, the last six years, we’ve lost about 200 urban schools run by just these three 
denominations (see Figure 4). 
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Figure 4- Even Schools That Bucked the Trend Are Now Closing 
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The cumulative losses (can be seen in Table 1 in the main report). You can see that it’s about 1,200 schools 
of various faiths representing 425,000 kids. That’s the number that got my attention. If those lost faith-based 
schools were considered one school district, it would be the second biggest school district in the country, after 
only New York City. That’s just what we’ve lost in the last six years. . . 

What we are focusing on here is specifically faith-based inner-city schools. As you can see from (Figure 6 and 7 
in the main report), private schools in general are doing fine. Faith-based schools in general are doing fine. The 
problem is faith-based schools in poor urban neighborhoods. That’s what we are focused on. That’s what the 
White Flouse is concerned about. . . 

(Inner cities is) where the problem is worst, but it’s also where the children are most in need, most lacking 
alternatives, most (in) need (of) a safe and caring and academically rigorous alternative because their public 
schools tend to be so troubled and because those families don’t have the means to necessarily exercise 
other options. 

Why should we care (about these losses)? If this is just... consumer choice at work and people are migrating and 
voting with their feet — why should we care? One reason we care is because these schools have very particular 
and (positive) effects (on) inner-city populations. As William Jeynes is going to talk about in greater detail in the 
next panel, faith-based schools are serving these students very well, especially students who have been let down 
by their public schools. And in the process, they’re doing us all a favor by making sure that instead of becoming 
unproductive dropouts, these are children can join the American mainstream... 
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Compared to other students of the same demographic background, minority students in urban Catholic schools 
are 42 percent likelier to complete high school, and irmer-city minorities are two and a half times more likely to 
obtain a college degree if they attended a Catholic rather than a public high school, so very impressive results 
(see, for example, note 25 in the main report). 

Inner cities are where the children are most in need and 
most lacking alternatives. Their public schools tend to be 
the most troubled and their families don't have the means to 
exercise other options. 



And not only do they manage to achieve excellence — one of the (most) important goals of education — but they 
(also score well in terms of equality). . .The classic book on this was Catholic Schools and the Common Good by 
Anthony Bryk and (Lee and Holland). They pointed out that not only do these schools achieve relatively high 
levels of learning, but as they put it, “they distribute this learning more equitably with regard to race and class 
than in the public sector” (see note 22 in the main report). 

Part of the explanation it appears - again, this is a little bit of a mystery - to be the school culture; that these 
institutions outperform others at... creating discipline and safety and racial harmony and a sense that all children 
can succeed. Faith-based schools have also been shown to inspire very high levels of teacher commitment and of 
student engagement. 

The bottom line when you put it all together is pretty startling;... the (graduation rate) of students in faith-based 
high schools is in the high 90s, even in these tough neighborhoods, and the proportion that go on to college 
is also in the high 90s.’ I just want to remind you that the national average for public high schools is about 70 
percent, and in these cities where these schools are concentrated, it’s more like 50 percent (see Figure 9 in the 
main report). So (faith-based urban schools) are really (accomplishing) remarkable achievements. 

Which brings us to our next question; If these (schools are) educationally successful, why are so many of 
them closing? It is a reality that these places are successful, that they are popular, that they have been in their 
neighborhoods for generations, that there’s an appetite for their services. The problem is their business model, 
and there are several explanations, (of which) three rise above the others. 

The first is the blockage of government aid. Unlike public schools, obviously, and unlike private schools in other 
industrial nations, U.S. faith-based schools are blocked from receiving most streams of government education 
aid. Some States provide transportation or funding for textbooks, and there are even some federal funds that get 
passed on for (services for) poor students and students with special needs... But, in general, direct government 
financial support to these schools has been denied. 

Charles Glenn is going to comment (on this) in this first panel. He’ll point out to you that this is pretty unusual 
(internationally), that the U.S. is really the outlier in this area. In countries like Denmark and Belgium and 
Australia and France, the reality is that the government funds the parent’s choice of schools wherever it may take 
the child, including into faith-based settings. But for a variety of peculiar historical reasons which I hope Joseph 
Viteritti is going to unpack for us in this first panel, for a variety of reasons this has not been the case in our 
country. So government aid is one big problem. 
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Figure 5 - Serving New Populations and All Religions 
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Another big problem is the population shifts that have (transformed American) cities over the last generation. 
The middle-class and working-class blue-collar families that have traditionally been very heavily served by these 
faith-based schools have mostly migrated out of cities. There aren’t many left, and this has reduced the size and 
vitality of many of these urban congregations. Fewer families obviously also mean fewer students, and fewer 
families mean less church income, which is terribly important to subsidizing the operation of these schools. 

This chart (Figure 5) illustrates (these demographic changes). The important part of this slide is (at) the 
bottom... Since 1970 the minority population in Catholic schools has increased 250 percent, and the non- 
Catholic population in Catholic schools has increased by 500 percent. 

So here in Washington, D.C., for instance, there are 13 Catholic schools in the Archdiocese that are 95 percent 
or more minority. So this is an important new mission of (schools) in these neighborhoods... 

And low-income families are going to have less ability to pay tuition... As a result, they put more of a demand on 
churches and on the donors. 

Faith-based urban schools are keeping their tuition at very 
modest levels. But setting tuition at such low levels means 
that the cost of these schools is obviously a lot higher than 
their income. Plenty of these schools have literally six-figure 
or even seven-figure annual subsidy requirements. So you 
can see why lots of them live on the knife's edge. 



Catholic and other religious schools are keeping their tuition levels very modest (see Figure 10 in the main 
report) — (generally) in the $3,000 to $3,500 per year range. Other (private) schools (average) more than about 
twice that. The tuition at a typical faith-based elementary school today covers about 60 percent of the costs. The 
rest is kicked in by church subsidies or gifts, and at high schools the typical tuition covers about 80 percent of the 
costs. (As a result, higher enrollment actually means) bigger deficits. 

This is unlike other businesses where every new customer is (financially) good. In this business, every new 
customer is wonderful from the point of view of social justice, but each one arrives with a big net subsidy 
requirement... $etting tuition at such low levels means that the cost of these schools is a lot higher than their 
income. Plenty of these schools (have) literally six-figure or even seven-figure armual subsidy requirements, so 
you can see why lots of them live on a knife’s edge. 

The third factor that affects the business model of these schools is staff costs... The nuns and priests who are no 
longer in these schools (have been) replaced by lay teachers, and those teachers have to be paid (see Figure 1 1 
in the main report). The salary for an experienced teacher in New York City these days in the public schools is 
about $85,000 (see note 107 in the main report). That’s what other schools have to match if they’re going to get 
the bodies, and it’s a heavy burden. 
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Figure 6 - Consequence 
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So this is the bottom line (see Figure 6 ) ... You have very little government aid. You have increasing demand for 
church subsidies. You’ve got an increasingly low-income student body, and as a result, the schools are trying to 
hold their tuition below cost. . .And then the rising teacher salaries we talked about. 

It’s easy to see why lots of faith-based schools are in financial crisis today. (But) no one intended this. There’s 
been no sabotage. No one purposely set up this confluence of events. But it’s nonetheless a very serious problem. 

Let me close by pointing out that President Bush is not the first President to take an interest in this subject. 

(The following) is a quotation from a (Presidential) panel. . . back in 1972: “If the decline continues, pluralism in 
education will cease, parental options will virtually terminate, and public schools will have to absorb millions of 
students. The greatest impact will be on large urban centers, with especially grievous consequences for poor and 
middle- and lower-middle-class families in racially changing neighborhoods, where the nearby nonpublic school 
is an indispensable stabilizing factor.” (For more, see Figure 3 in the main report.) 

So alas, this is not a new problem. It is, however, a deep and continuing problem. And the sad news is that 
literally millions of seats have been lost in these schools since those words were written. But the good news is that 
this day is going to give us some ideas as to how we might turn around that trend line. So with that, I will invite 
our participants in our first panel to come up and join me on stage, and we’ll get started. 
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Panel I: Faith-based Schools and the Common Good 



KARL ZINSMEISTER 

This is our academic panel. We have a dean. We have a college president. We have two distinguished professors 
with us. Since we are meeting in the Reagan Building, I cannot help but remind you that Ronald Reagan’s 
definition of an academic was a person who sees something happen in practice and wonders if it would work 
in theory. 

But this is not the kind of academic who comes to (this) White House summit. . .In all seriousness these are 
researchers who have observed faith-based schools for years and years. They have become national authorities 
in understanding how these schools work and what they do for the nation. I’m going to introduce them in 
reverse order... 

Our final speaker is going to be the Reverend Floyd Flake, who is a senior pastor at Greater Allen Cathedral 
in New York, one of the really great American churches, (located) in Queens. . . In addition. Reverend Flake is 
president of Wilberforce University in Ohio. 

He was also a congressman for a little less than a dozen years. And back when I was a journalist. Congressman 
Flake was the kind of political figure you delighted to cross paths with because he wasn’t robotically predictable 
like a lot of political figures can become. He didn’t have that little tape recorder in his head that just turned on 
and said all the expected things. When you asked him a question, you (could) actually get some spontaneous 
honesty out of him. He also crossed (political and ideological) boundaries in some very interesting ways that 
made him one of the more interesting Members of Congress. 

The third speaker today is going to be William Jeynes. William Jeynes is a professor of education at California 
State University and also affiliated as a scholar with Baylor University, which some of you may know has been 
snapping up some very interesting and idiosyncratic scholars from all parts of the country over the last few years, 
and Dr. Jeynes is part of that. 

He’s written numerous books and articles on religious education and educational history, most recently a book 
entitled American Educational History: Schools, Society, and the Common Good. And he is a graduate of Harvard 
University and University of Chicago and has three children. 

Our second speaker is going to be Joseph Viteritti, who is a professor at Hunter College in New York and also 
the director of the graduate program there in urban affairs. His most recent of nine books and lots and lots of 
articles is called The Last Freedom: Religion from the Public School to the Public Square. He also has toiled in the 
vineyards of actual practice and served as an assistant to the chancellor of schools in New York, Boston, and San 
Francisco, so he has practical experience as well. 

And our first speaker is going to be Charles Glenn, who is the interim dean and professor at Boston University 
School of Fducation. 

I had the good fortune to cross paths with Dr. Glenn back when I was running (a current affairs) magazine, and 
he coauthored a story for us that was a fascinating glimpse into how other countries finance education. He is the 
U.S. authority on this topic, and I will note that he is the one who first educated me on this idea that there is an 
international standard out there that allows parents to choose their school (with) public funding to follow. The 
United States is one of the few countries that doesn’t adhere to this standard. So let us start with Dr. Glenn. 
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CHARLES GLENN 



Thank you. I want to make four points. The first, as Karl has already mentioned, is that clearly the right of 
parents to choose the schools that children attend is an internationally accepted norm. Every country in the world 
except North Korea, Vietnam, and Cuba, allows parents to choose schools. Every western democracy except the 
United States provides public funding to support those choices. 

As you all know, I think, under a decision of the Supreme Court in 1925, that right of parents to choose schools 
is recognized in American law as well. But there’s a fundamental equity issue in the American situation in that 
parents who lack the resources to support nongovernment education for their children, are not able to exercise 
the right that they possess under those international norms. The various international covenants for human rights 
spell out clearly that this is a fundamental human right, and the United Nations and UNESCO have both agreed 
that it is fundamental in vindicating the right to education that the education provided not only be adequate, but 
that it be acceptable to parents. 

Every country in the world except North Korea, Vietnam, 
and Cuba, allows parents to choose schools. Every western 
democracy except the United States provides public funding 
to support those choices. ..There's a fundamental equity 
issue in the American situation in that parents who lack the 
resources to support nongovernment education for their 
children are not able to exercise the right that they possess 
under international norms. 



The second point 1 want to make is that in all of these other countries which fund the schools that parents 
choose, religious schools are among those that are funded. In fact, in almost all cases, religious schools are the 
majority of the schools that government funds in addition to its own schools. 

Eor example, in the Netherlands about 30 percent of the elementary children attend Catholic schools. 

About 30 percent attend Protestant schools. About 30 percent attend local government schools. And the 
other 10 percent attend a variety of schools, whether Waldorf or Islamic schools or Jewish schools. And all of 
those schools, 100 percent, are all funded completely by government. And that is regarded by the Dutch as a 
fundamental act of justice to ensure that every parent has the opportunity to attend a school that he or she can 
have full confidence in. 

The reason that’s not the case in the United States is the 19th-century hostility toward Catholic immigrants. 

And this is, of course, a uniquely distinctive issue in the United States. In Australia, where there were also many 
Catholic immigrants, as part of a political accommodation of those immigrants, the Australian government in fact 
funds Catholic and other nongovernment schools. And a high proportion of pupils in Australia, as in Canada, as 
in Erance, as in Germany, as in England, attend schools with a religious character. 

In all of these other countries which fund the schools 
that parents choose, religious schools are among those 
that are funded. 
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This has not — and this is my third point — caused conflict within these countries. It’s often feared - we are often 
told, including by members of the Supreme Court who should know better, that if you fund religious schools, this 
will have the effect of causing religious conflict within the society. In fact, the historical record is very clear about 
that. In a number of countries, there was bitter conflict over schooling until government began to fund whatever 
schools parents wished to have their children attend. 

Just to mention Netherlands again, there was — for 70 years the political issue around which the Dutch common 
people were mobilized and the first political parties were founded was a so-called “schoolstrijd,” the battle over 
the schools. That battle was resolved in 1917 when the constitution was amended to guarantee equal funding, 
equal support — and this will lead to my fourth point, a guarantee of the distinctiveness of schools — and then the 
battle over the schools went away. 

And the Dutch, in fact, as you know are famously tolerant. Arguably to some of us, perhaps they’re too tolerant in 
some ways. But you do not see and you have not seen mobs of Catholics and Protestants killing each other in the 
streets because 30 percent of the children attend Catholic schools and 30 percent attend Protestant schools. 

The only country that might seem an exception to that would be Northern Ireland, where of course there has 
been a long and bitter history of Protestant and Catholic conflict, but we all know that that conflict has deeper 
roots that are not derived from the fact that the government funds Catholic schools in Northern Ireland just as it 
does in so many other countries. 

And then lastly as I said, is the question of the distinctiveness of schools. The issue which often is a matter of 
concern and should be a matter of concern is whether, with government support, comes government regulation 
in ways that will remove the distinctiveness, the ability of schools to maintain their integrity, to carry out their 
mission, in a way that the school and those who sponsor the school define. Or is it necessary that with the 
government funding comes conformity to the ways in which the public schools operate? 

We have to be very careful at a policy level and at a legal 
level to provide the kinds of protections that. ..provide for 
what we could call a freedom of conscience on the part 
of schools, because if schools are no longer able to be 
distinctive, then the right of parents to choose schools 
becomes meaningless. 



It seems to me that’s a fundamental policy question, one of enormous interest which my Belgian colleague and 
I have now looked at in more than 50 countries to try to see how different countries have managed that very 
delicate question of ensuring that schools can maintain their mission, can still be distinctive, can still follow 
a vision of education, can still have what the French call “distinctive character” and at the same time receive 
public support. 

This issue plays itself out of course in country after country. But the common experience has been, in my 
judgment, that when those who sponsor schools with a distinctive faith mission or a distinctive pedagogical 
mission like a Waldorf or a Montessori school, when they remain clear about what it is they are seeking to 
accomplish, when they ensure that the teachers that they employ share that vision, when they make very clear to 
parents who are preparing to entrust their children to the school what it is the school does and stands for, when 
those things happen, schools are able to maintain their distinctiveness even as they receive government support. 
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So that in the last analysis, the question of distinctiveness, the question of maintaining that clear vision and 
mission remains in the hands of those who in fact share in the shaping of the individual school’s mission. At 
the same time, however, we have to be very careful at a policy level and at a legal level to provide the kinds 
of protections that I mentioned that the Dutch Constitution provides for what we could call a freedom of 
conscience on the part of schools because if schools are no longer able to be distinctive, then the right of parents 
to choose schools becomes meaningless. 

So those four points; This (America’s non-funding of nongovernment schools) is not an international norm. 
Religious schools are commonly funded. The fact that religious schools and nongovernment schools are funded 
has not caused social division. And finally, the question of the regulation and protection of the distinctiveness of 
schools is a basic policy question both for government and also for those who are directly engaged in the life of 
those schools. 

JOSEPH VITERITTI 

The history of faith-based schools in the inner-city is very largely but not entirely a story about Catholic schools. 
The subtext of the story involves some very basic American values like liberty, equality, and opportunity. 

Catholic schools began in the 19th century in the spirit of protest. At the time public schools were requiring 
Bible reading, school prayers, and the singing of hymns, all in the Protestant tradition, and Catholic school 
bishops demanded that either these practices be discontinued or they be provided assistance to open their own 
schools. This never happened, of course. 

In 1875, Congressman James Blaine of Maine tried to pass a constitutional amendment that would have 
prohibited aid to religious schools. Blaine at the time was trying to cultivate anti-Catholic animosity in an 
attempt to run for President. The proposal got a majority of votes in both houses of Congress, but it failed. 

It came four votes short of a supermajority that was needed to pass a constitutional amendment. Many States 
followed up, though, by passing their own Blaine Amendments, and today Blaine Amendments exist in two-thirds 
of the State constitutions. 

Throughout the 20th century. Catholic schools continued to educate the children and grandchildren of 
immigrants from Europe, mostly from Ireland and Italy and Poland and Germany, but these were hardly schools 
of privilege. They scraped by because they were able to get some support in the local collection boxes. They 
scraped by because they had an army of religious orders that provided cheap labor. But they were very rarely 
prosperous schools. 

I can remember my first-grade class where a young nun sat in front of a roomful of 65 boys from the local 
tenements and tried to keep order, and she actually did a pretty good job. Catholic education reached its peak 
in 1965 with 13,000 schools that educated five-and-a-half million children. Suburbanization took many of these 
students away from the cities and emptied the schools. It also depleted collection boxes. By 1983, Catholic 
schools had lost half their population. 

These schools were subsequently filled by other children, which tended to come from African-American and 
Hispanic families, who were even less privileged than the children who preceded them and were even less likely 
to support the schools. Many of them were not Catholics, but there was a place for these students because the 
religious orders that ran the schools had a philosophy that “We don’t educate poor children because they are 
Catholic. We educate them because we are Catholic.” 



The market logic doesn't make sense for those who want a 
religious education but cannot afford it, because you cannot 
have a private education or a parochial school education if 
you're poor, unless generosity is provided by philanthropy. 
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The dawn of the 2 1st century brought new opportunities and new challenges. In the 1990s, voucher programs 
were passed in Milwaukee and Cleveland with very strong support from the African-American community that 
was becoming more and more frustrated with the quality of public education. Support among African-Americans 
at the time, decades after Brown V promise that each child was entitled to an equal education, accentuated the 
fact that private and parochial schools could be used as a means to serve the cause of educational opportunity. 
Subsequent voucher programs in Florida and Colorado were struck down by the courts, but fortunately a very 
vibrant program continues to exist in the District of Columbia. 

The new century also brought the growth of charter schools. Charter schools now exist in 40 States. There 
are 4,100 of them educating 1.2 million people. These charter schools are able to provide alternatives to public 
schools without charging tuition and as a result have further depleted enrollment in faith-based schools. 

Between 2000 and 2007, 780 Catholic schools closed. There seems to be a basic market logic to this that as it all 
sorted out, children who were interested in the secular benefits of a parochial school education would find their 
way to charter schools and those who really wanted a religious education would find their way into the remaining 
religious schools. But the market logic doesn’t make sense for those who want a religious education but cannot 
afford it, because as we speak today, you cannot have a private education or a parochial school education if you’re 
poor, unless generosity is provided by philanthropy (for more on this point, see the Summit presentation of 
Charles Glenn in the appendix). 

This affects not only Catholic schools, but Lutheran schools, Jewish day schools, Christian schools, Islamic 
schools, and what I would call black independent schools. One of the great tragedies of current policies that do 
not provide aid to children who attend religious schools is that it undermines the role of the African-American 
church as a resource in the inner-city. 

No institution has more to offer to the development, the healthy development of young African-American 
children as the black church, and many pastors have attempted to build schools. Reverend Flake, my friend 
from New York, will tell you more about that later (see the Summit presentation of Reverend Floyd Flake in the 
appendix). But these schools face the same financial dilemmas as any other school that is dependent on tuition 
and tries to educate disadvantaged populations. 

In 2002, the Supreme Court approved the school voucher program in Cleveland, lifting the constitutional ban on 
aid to religious schools. But two years later it handed down a decision that again said that States were able to set 
their own standards for separation between church and State, leaving in place the Blaine amendments that exist in 
about two-thirds of our States. But this decision may eventually be overturned. 

But the real obstacle to aid to religious schools is a political one, and this politics is based on our very real 
national consensus that we cannot afford to educate children in both public and religious schools. We don’t have 
enough money. It raises serious questions about national priorities. And as Charlie just said, it’s a rather unique 
position for a democracy. 

The choice debate will continue. One of the unfortunate outcomes of this debate is that it separates two 
populations of educators who are very committed to the children they serve — and the children they serve are very 
much the same children. In the short run I’m not optimistic about changes in public policy that will allow aid to 
religious schools. This means that the future of faith-based education in the inner-city is going to rely on private 
philanthropy (for more, see “Philanthropy” in the main report). 

Those who step up to the plate in this area should be reminded that the great majority of children who live in 
cities will continue to attend public schools. The future of urban education and the dialogue about that future 
should not be treated as competition between two camps. It should not pit one population of disadvantaged 
children against the other. The point is that all children are our children and that all children deserve a 
decent education. 
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WILLIAM JEYNES 

Good day. My name is William Jeynes, and today I’m going to be sharing with you the academic contributions of 
faith-based schools. And I’m going to show you, first of all, an overview of the foundational research and then the 
research results on the religious school advantage and thirdly, how public schools may be able to learn from faith- 
based schools. 

First, in terms of an overview of the foundational research, the influence of religious schools and the consistent 
advantage that students from these schools have had over their counterparts academically in public schools have 
gone on for some years as means of debate (see “Academic Benefits of Faith-based Schools” in the main report). 
One of the major contributors to this debate was James Coleman. 

He and his colleagues wrote a book entitled Public and Private High Schools in which they observed that students 
from these schools consistently outperformed their counterparts in public schools; but beyond that, they also 
asserted a number of the reasons behind this difference. And two of the prominent reasons they mentioned were 
the religious culture of these schools, number one, and also the fact that these schools maintain higher scholastic 
standards than are typically found in the public schools. 

More recently, authors such as Anthony Bryk and others have noted that private religious schools can have an 
effect well beyond the bounds of their walls into the broader educational landscape, especially as public school 
leaders are willing to imitate many of the rubrics employed by private religious schools. But what is so notable 
is that students from private religious schools, even when controlling for socioeconomic status, well outperform 
their counterparts in public schools. 



Faith-based schools reduce both the racial achievement gap 
and the socio-economic achievement gap by 25 percent. 



Second, I want share with you research results on the religious school advantage. Now, if you’re going to examine 
the religious school advantage, it’s very important not to examine simply one or two studies, but ideally you 
want to examine all of them. And fortunately there is a statistical method through which this can be done called 
meta-analysis. A meta-analysis statistically combines all the relevant existing studies on a given subject in order to 
determine the aggregated results of such research. So I undertook a meta-analysis to get an overall sense of what 
the body of research indicates about a religious school advantage, and the results I’m about to present to you. 

I was specifically interested in how religious schools addressed the achievement gap. To what extent do faith- 
based schools reduce the achievement gap? Well, the results I found were truly exciting. That is, if you examine 
the achievement gap that exists between African-American and white students, that achievement gap is reduced 
by 2 5 percent in faith-based schools. And also if you examine the achievement gap that typically exists between 
high socioeconomic students and low socioeconomic students, this achievement gap also is reduced by 
25 percent. 

Now this is truly exciting, especially because the achievement gap is perhaps the most debated topic in this nation 
today. We have tried for decades as a nation to reduce the achievement gap with limited success. And to the 
extent that faith-based schools are a means to reduce students’ achievement gap, then the data that I’m presenting 
really need a very hard look. 

I also examined the extent to which students of low socioeconomic status did better in private religious schools 
than their counterparts in public schools and found that the advantage held no matter what level of school you 
were talking about, whether it was the high school level, the middle school level, or the elementary school level. 
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In addition to using meta-analysis to examine the religious school advantage, I have also used nationwide data 
sets. Principally I have used the National Education Longitudinal Study, which is the most respected data set 
in education. It consists of about 25,000 students who are a nationally representative group, and through this I 
examined the religious school advantage. 

These data that I am presenting to you are extremely exciting (Figure 7). They show in the left column the results 
for African-American and Latino students and then in the right column the results for white students. These are 
the effects of attending religious schools versus public schools on the academic achievement of 12th-graders 
by race. 
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Figure 7 - Effects for Attending Religious Schools Versus Public Schools 
on the Academic Achievement of Twelfth Graders by Race 
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Test Composite 


-f8.3% 


-f6.0% 


Left Back 


-f5.1% 


-f3.7% 


Basic Core 


-f8.3% 


-f6.5% 



William Jeynes, "White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith Based Schools," 
(presentation, The White House, Washington, D.C., April 24, 2008). 



And we see that for both groups of these students each outperforms their counterparts in public school. So in 
other words, in the left-hand column, we see that African-American and Latino students in faith-based schools 
outperform African-American and Latino students in public schools by 8.2 percent in reading scores. And white 
students in private religious schools outperform white students in public schools by 6 percent in reading. So we 
see that the advantages hold for all the races examined. 

But there’s also something else very important to note from this table. Not only do both groups of students gain 
by attending private religious schools, but notice very consistently, no matter what academic measure you look at, 
African-American and Latino students benefit more by attending private religious schools than do white students. 
Notice, for example, for reading that African-American and Latino students do better than their counterparts by 
8.2 percent. For white students, the difference is 6 percent. For math African-American and Latino students have 
an advantage of 8.3 percent, whites 6 percent and so on. 

So no matter whether you look at social studies, science, test composite, whether a student is left behind a grade 
or whether they take a basic set of courses recommended by the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
or going on to college, no matter what academic measure you look at, students from faith-based schools, the 
ones that are performing the best and gaining the most by attending these schools are African-American and 
Latino students. 
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And this is extremely important because these are the students that we were trying as a society to help the most, 
so these results are especially noteworthy. And even if you control for socioeconomic status, again you see the 
same pattern. No matter what academic measure you look at, the people who benefit the most by attending 
private religious schools are African-American and Latino students. 

Now if these results are exciting, the results I’m about to present are equally exciting, perhaps even more exciting 
(Figure 8). What I did is I divided students from this national data set into socioeconomic quartiles. I examined 
the lowest socioeconomic quartile, the second-lowest socioeconomic quartile, all the way up to the highest 
socioeconomic quartile. And the results indicate that the students who benefit the most by attending private 
religious schools are those of the lowest socioeconomic quartile. 



White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith-Based Schools 

Figure 8 - Effects for Attending Religious Schools Versus Public Schools 
on the Academic Achievement of Twelfth Graders by SES Quartile 

(percentage score advantages) 
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+5.8% 


+5.2% 



William Jeynes, "White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith Based Schools," 
(presentation, The White House, Washington, D.C., April 24, 2008). 



Once again, it doesn’t matter what academic measure you examine; you see the same pattern. So, for example, 
you see on the screen that for reading tests, students in the lowest socioeconomic quartile had an advantage of 
7.6 percent over students in public schools. And then we see students from the second lowest socioeconomic 
quartile. The advantage there is 6.8 percent. And the higher you go up the socioeconomic ladder, the smaller the 
difference becomes. 

We see basically the same pattern for math scores. The advantage for those of the lowest socioeconomic quartile: 
7 percent. They benefit the most. Those of the second-lowest economic quartile, they benefit the second most 
and so forth. And again you see the same pattern, whether you examine social science scores, science scores, test 
composite, being left back a grade, or whether students get the basic core set of courses. 

So once again, the students who benefit the most by attending private religious schools are those of the lowest 
socioeconomic quartile. Those who benefit the second most are those from the second lowest socioeconomic 
quartile. And once again, given that these are the students we are trying to benefit the most, this should cause 
people to take a second look at the effects of faith-based schools. They are truly doing important work, an 
important service to our nation. 
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The positive influence of faith-based schools on 
achievement grows as students' socioeconomic condition 
falls. The more disadvantaged the student, the more value 
provided by a faith-based K-12 education. 



Now, we need to examine why it is that attending religious schools reduces the achievement gap. And again, 
turning to the results of the meta-analysis, if you combine all these studies together, there are basically three 
trends that you see in the research that has been done. First of all, better school culture; typically people believe 
the religious schools have a better school culture than one finds in public schools. Second, faith-based schools 
encourage student religious commitment. And third, faith-based schools encourage parental involvement. These 
are the three trends that you see in the meta-analysis. 

Now, the idea of there being a better school culture is also supported in the National Education Longitudinal 
Study. For example, first, religious schools are more likely to have racial harmony. There are fewer racial fights, 
and also they’re considered to be more racially friendly by the students. 

Second, we notice that religious schools are less likely to have gang problems. Third, we see that religious schools 
are more likely to have teachers who are interested in students. And finally religious school students are less likely 
to be offered illegal drugs. 

There is also a considerable amount of research on the influence of school choice. Research by Flowell 
and Peterson has examined three different communities that have used voucher programs and found that 
achievement was higher among religious private school students in those voucher programs and also that parents 
and students enjoyed these schools better than the public schools. We see basically the same results that have 
emerged although to a lesser extent in the Milwaukee school choice program and also in European school 
choice programs. 

The third point that I will make is that public schools may be able to learn from faith-based schools. And again 
the meta-analyses that I have done indicate that there are four items especially that public schools may want to 
take note of in terms of employing some of the private religious school rubrics. Number one: the importance of 
maintaining high expectations for students. Number two: the salience of moral education, and moral education 
does not have to be religious, just the teaching of right and wrong. Third, emphasizing loving and caring 
teachers. And fourth, encouraging parental involvement. 

Now a lot of what I share you may react to by saying, “Well, that’s only according to common sense.” “Certainly 
makes sense to me,” you might say. But we need to remember what Voltaire said. What Voltaire said was 
“Common sense is not so common.” And I think we have an opportunity as a nation and as people gathered 
together in this forum today to really make a difference as we encourage and espouse the flourishing of private 
religious schools. 

Florace Mann once said, “Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for humanity.” And I believe 
today as we encourage the flourishing of private religious schools, we have an opportunity to win a victory for 
humanity. Thank you very much for your time. 
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REVEREND ELOYD ELAKE 



Thank you, and let us give thanks for all the other speakers. And somewhere it’s said the first shall be last, and the 
last shall be first. And whatever that means this morning. I’m happy to be here and representing the categories 
that were part of my introduction, but I think the most important category that gives definition to my presence 
has to do with the founding of a faith-based school 25 years ago. 

As the founder of that school, in looking at some of what Charles has said, some of what Bill has said, and 
certainly some of what Joe has said, the realities are that there is a serious struggle as it relates to the ability to 
maintain such schools, given that there is such an inequality in terms of the access to resources to make those 
schools operate and function in a manner that is competitive. 

Failing public schools put a great deal of pressure, not only 
on the system, but also on communities. It puts pressure 
on families, and when families have an opportunity for an 
alternative such as a faith-based institution, they make 
the choice. 



The school we built 2 5 years ago for pre-K through eighth-graders has been extremely successful from 
a competitive perspective. And the reason for and rationale for continued existence is the fact that our 
responsibility to prepare young people for global competitiveness can only be done when people are willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices to bring about the means by which these young people do not feel as if they will 
never have the ability to be in a position where they will be able to compete economically. 

Economic standing then in many instances rises based on the ability to have the educational foundations that are 
often found in those institutions that we consider to represent something outside the fabric of what we define 
as public education. Those definitions that we give are generally so limited that it does not open the door for an 
inclusion of institutions like mine and those that surround me, most of which are Catholic. 

What we have discovered over the years as we have looked at this process is that failing public schools put a great 
deal of pressure, not only on the system, but also on communities. It puts pressure on families, and when families 
have an opportunity for an alternative such as a faith-based institution, they make the choice. 

Also it’s interesting to me as I have seen the choices made by those who are teachers in many of these faith-based 
institutions. As we were doing an analysis of the 40-some teachers that are teaching at the Allen Christian School, 
for instance, we discovered that 38 percent of those (teachers) at Allen Christian School have been there more 
than 1 8 years. 

That’s saying much when you consider that our salary scale is about two-thirds of that of a public school 
teacher. It means that the environment is, as I think Bill just said to us, an inviting environment, an encouraging 
environment, a supportive environment, a place where teachers want to be, and where teachers want to teach and 
where they do more than teach because, in most instances, they become extensions of the family in a much more 
meaningful way. 

But the problem is that as I look at - I looked a few weeks ago at our finances and realized that the church 
actually subsidizes to the tune of about $1.5 to $1.9 million a year. That kind of money coming out of the budget 
of the church means that it is not doing some of those things that are required in its ministry. And only to the 
degree that we convince the leadership of the church that it is a part of our ministry are we able to continue to 
make that kind of funding. 
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When we started this process, we were giving the school $40,000 a month to maintain their utility costs and the 
mortgage on the building. What we have discovered, though, is the labor cost in these institutions is so great that 
we now have to search for partners to try to bring about a needful change in order for us to continue to educate 
in the way that we have in the past. And the way that we have in the past is the majority, over 90 percent, of our 
fourth-grade students are able to pass the statewide exams - which are not required of us - in reading, science, 
math, and social studies. 



Good education helps to build good communities. It 
raises the standards of housing. It raises the standards 
of life expectations. 



We’ve also found that at the eighth-grade level, Allen Christian School does better than any of the schools in the 
southeast Queens area in terms of its ability to have students that are test-ready, and not because we teach to the 
test, but because, I think, [we teach] all of the other values that are endemic in the overall educational process. 

I do believe there is a place for the faith-based institutions. The problem, however, centers (on) an inability to 
have the resources, making it necessary to have a creative process by which we deliver the education, particularly 
when we consider ourselves responsible for creating an educational environment that is better than what is 
offered by the surrounding schools in the community. 

For instance, in most of the schools in my neighborhood, they do not offer art. They do not have a band. They 
do not have the basic things that help to make for a whole well-rounded educational process. We believe that it 
is essential. Also, the freedom that we have taken to extend our days has meant a great deal in terms of having 
young people in reading readiness programs in the morning for an hour before the rest of the school day moves 
forward, has been phenomenal in assisting in getting them into a position where they are educationally ready for 
the rest of what we offer to them. 

Also, those who are in the Catholic sector, the high schools in the New York community, particularly in the 
Queens community, are at our doors in October. Generally, the majority of those students who graduate from 
Allen Christian School go to high school at Catholic schools, because parents are used to paying tuition and 
because parents expect them to be in an environment where they continue with the same kind of learning trends. 

And so St. Francis Prep, Molloy Fligh School, Christ the King, and those schools that are part of that community 
wait for us because they say the young people coming out of Allen Christian School are, first of all, capable of 
passing the test, and when they get to the school they have the kind of discipline to continue to be competitive 
with those young people who are part of that educational environment. 

And so we should not marginalize these schools. Rather, we should work hard to create new incentives so that 
these schools might be able to survive. Among those incentives might be tax incentives or tax credits for those 
parents who are not getting the quality of education from the public system that they ought and therefore have to 
make alternative choices. 

We ought to also consider some bond financing or some support from the public sector, because we believe that 
we are doing a job for the public sector in preparing young people that are job-ready, young people that are 
college-ready, young people that institutions do not have to spend additional money on remedial programs to get 
them ready to be as competitive as they ought to be in the higher education community. 
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We also need to deal with the reality that, as we open these doors, the opportunities that are created for these 
young people put them at a major advantage in most instances, because colleges begin to look at our young 
people even before they finish the eighth grade to try to make determinations of curving them in a way where 
they get to the 12th grade, tracking them so that by the time they’re in the 12th grade, they have followed them 
into their schools. A classic example was a young lady that just got invited to apply to Harvard University. And 
she was invited to apply not only because her grades were excellent at Allen, but her grades were also excellent at 
St. Francis Prep. 

If we can do that on a wider scale, I believe that we can solve many of America’s social problems. We can bring 
communities to positions where they are stronger than they have been in the past. We can indeed rebuild 
communities. I dare to believe that because Allen Church took over the responsibility, if you look at the statistics 
of where the community was before when it was considered a community that was lost, a community on the 
decline, it is now one of the upwardly mobile communities. And by the New York Times' statement it 
is a community that is third largest behind Decatur, Georgia and (Prince George’s) County in Maryland just 
outside of D.C., with 65,000 or more African-Americans where the economics represent a community that is 
extremely strong. 

Good education helps to build good communities, and those communities are the communities where people 
are not moving to the suburbs or looking for places to go where they can get a quality education. It also means 
raising the standards of housing. It raises the standards of life expectations, and it certainly raises the standards of 
individuals who dare to believe that someone in this generation will not be another statistic that will waste away 
in the jailhouse. 

What we’ve discovered is that with that $5,400 per year tuition, grandmothers, uncles, cousins, everybody in the 
family is making the commitment that another child will not be lost and begins to make payments. So we get 
checks from all directions because people, if given the opportunity, will make investments in quality education. 

Questions and Discussion 

KARL ZINSMEISTER: Wow. These were very meaty and interesting remarks for me and I hope for you. 

I don’t think there’s a strict principal out there who could fault these gentlemen on their discipline and their 
time management. They were all right on, so those of you who brought those heavy 16-inch rulers — I see some 
bulging in handbags — ^you can put those away. We are going to stay on schedule today. 

We have time as a result of their discipline for about maybe eight to 10 minutes of questions before we move to 
the President’s speech. I was very struck by what Reverend Flake said at the end. We all know that good schools 
tend to overlap with good neighborhoods, but I think we often think of that as kind of the order is, first, there’s a 
good neighborhood and then there’s a good school. 

What Reverend Flake just told us is that the good school can become the source of the good neighborhood 
and actually help turn around the neighborhood and improve the rest of the culture and composition of the 
neighborhood. That’s a really fascinating possibility. And one may again argue that even if you aren’t motivated 
or moved at all by the religious aspect of these schools, you can understand the way they operate is in the 
common interest. 

I wonder if any of the panelists want to elaborate on that possibility. 

REVEREND ELAKE: Just one point. One of the things that you discover is that when you look at a commrmity 
like Prince George’s County, which is adjacent to Washington, D.C., people moved out of D.C. in large measure 
because they had expectations that in Prince George’s County, where they were buying $300,000, $400,000 
homes, they would not have to worry about how they were going to educate their children. 

These are middle class people. They have means, predominantly African-Americans. There is no reason to 
assume that in that community they would not be able to properly educate their children. And yet many of people 
I know there are looking for alternatives simply because the community itself does not lend itself to the quality 
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education they expected in the public system. So there are emerging schools as they’re building these mega 
churches. Those mega churches have made decisions that not only do they build a church; they’re also building 
schools to give support to a community where one would not expect that to be a necessity. 

In our community it worked the other way because my survey showed that people were either moving out to 
Nassau County or moving up to Westchester County or moving back to the South. And so my theory was if 
we build a quality school, we will force the public schools around us to get better. And that has been done to a 
degree, not to the degree that I would like, but it has been done to such a degree that we’ve been able to raise the 
standards in housing quality to where people want to live. Of course we have built about 600 homes as well, and 
that makes a difference. So ours is a about a concept of an entire community, of which the school and the church 
are the center. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: A former governor of New York conducted a study years ago. I don’t know if you saw 
that, but it was an astounding study. It was commissioned by the board of education in New York, and it said that 
more poor disadvantaged children attend parochial schools proportionately than public schools. That story never 
got out, and the whole report was glowing about the good job- they were doing. 

I happened to run into Hugh Carey on Long Island one time, and I spoke with him about this about that report, 
and he said, “I never heard that an)nvhere.” Is that known? 

REVEREND ELAKE: Yeah. I think Joe may be able to speak to it, but my point on it would be if I look at 
the community of which I am a part, you cannot get a seat in a Catholic school in that neighborhood. And I say 
Catholic because that’s the predominant alternative schools in terms of numbers. And when we were doing a 
program — Joe, we may have been doing that together - when we were looking at how we were going to place 
some students when they first entered through charters and vouchers and the like, we had some money because 
we had philanthropists. We didn’t have the seats in the Catholic schools and in the faith-based institutions. 

VITERITTI: You’re right, though. That study did not get a lot of attention. I actually commissioned a 
subsequent study that focused on elementary schools, and again it showed that the Catholic schools were serving 
a very poor population, and they were doing a more effective job, particularly with poor populations. It was a 
very comprehensive study that I commissioned from the former head of evaluation in the New York City Public 
Schools, and it got very little attention. The press just ignored it. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: I believe it was Professor Glenn, and I want to talk about the research. You mentioned 
there’s a lack of conspiracy to kill faith-based schools, and I would just like to present to the panel the option 
of what is happening in public schools teachers’ union leadership that, in my opinion, may have actually been a 
conspiracy to thwart what’s going on in the faith-based schools in the inner-city. That’s kind of like the thousand- 
pound elephant in the middle of the room, but I’d like to throw it out there early. 

REVEREND ELAKE: Well, the Blaine Amendment itself clearly is an indication that there is an antagonistic 
group. They put it in the charter school laws in New York for fear that many of our schools that are really 
living on the bubble financially were going to actually convert. So I would have to think that there is clearly an 
antagonistic mode as it relates to those who want to protect us by preserving what exists, which is not offering the 
quality education for the majority of those kids in those neighborhoods. 

GLENN: A number years ago the National Education Association decided they needed to hear a different voice, 
and so they asked me down to speak to the board at the national board meeting on the issue of parent choice of 
schools. And before my talk I was taken out to lunch by the member of the staff who at that point was responsible 
for opposing educational vouchers, a very nice African-American woman. 

And we talked about our families and our children, and she mentioned that she had moved to Prince George’s 
County to get away from the Washington schools, which did strike me as an exercise of parent choice. So I 
asked her how pleased she was with the Prince George’s County schools. She said well, actually, she had put her 
children in Catholic schools. But she was in charge of opposing that possibility for poor parents, so I didn’t say 
anything. She was a very nice lady, and she was paying for my lunch. 
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AUDIENCE MEMBER: This is for the second or third speaker perhaps, have you noticed any regional 
variation in the numbers that you described, and if so, why? 

JEYNES: Generally speaking, the areas of the country with the largest percentage of urban populations have 
the greatest reduction of the achievement gap. And so generally speaking, you’re talking about the east and the 
Midwest and also the west. Less so in, say, the Rocky Mountain states or the south. So there is some degree 
of variation. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: I mean for cities. 

JEYNES: Not a lot of difference, although, generally, the areas of the country with larger cities — again, you’re 
talking about the northeast — have the greatest reduction in the achievement gap. So the more urbanized the city, 
the greater reduction in the achievement gap. 

I think a lot of what we shared today is that there’s a lot of research available, but it really hasn’t been publicized 
to the degree that it should be. And I think it’s important that the news get out that the achievement gap is 
reduced and that the people who benefit the most by private religious schools are children of color and those of 
low socioeconomic status, particularly in the larger cities such as New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Detroit, 
these areas. 
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Speech by President George W. Bush 
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AYSIA MAYO-GRAY 

Hello. My name is Aysia Mayo-Gray. I’m an eighth-grader at St. Ann’s Academy in Washington, D.C. I’m a 
native Washingtonian and the oldest of three children. I have attended private school since kindergarten. I will be 
attending Elizabeth Seton Catholic High School in the fall. 

I like St. Ann’s because I feel as if it’s my second home. Not only have I bonded with my classmates and teachers, 
but also other students in the lower grades. My favorite subject is language arts, followed by history. This year my 
class performed the Shakespeare play, “Titus Andronicus,” at the Ford Theater and won several awards. This was 
a great experience for all of us. 

At St. Ann’s I’m known as Aysia and not just a student who attends the school. The teachers have well prepared 
me for the future and have given me the skills to meet the challenges to come. 

At this time it’s my honor and privilege to introduce to you the President of the United States, George W. Bush. 

THE PRESIDENT 

Thank you, all. Aysia, thanks for the introduction — ^you did a fabulous job. I’m told that you’re a very hard 
worker who loves school, and it’s clear you always wear a smile. She’s a member of her school’s Student Advisory 
Group, has performed in plays ranging from Shakespeare to “The Lion King,” (and) writes short stories. And as 
you just heard her explain, she loves all language arts. Well, that’s good — some people say I’m pretty artful with 
language, as well. 

It is clear she has a promising future because of the education she is receiving at Saint Ann’s. Unfortunately, 
thousands of other children like her are missing out on these opportunities because America’s inner-city faith- 
based schools are closing at an alarming rate. And so that’s why we’ve convened this summit: to discuss how we 
can extend lifelines of learning to all America’s children. And I want to thank you for coming. 

I take this summit seriously. Obviously you do, as well. My Administration looks forward to working with you. 
This is a national objective, to make sure every child gets a good education. And I really appreciate you coming. 



America's inner-city faith-based schools are closing at 
an alarming rate. And so that's why we've convened this 
summit: to discuss how we can extend lifelines of learning 
to all America's children. 



I want to thank my friend and Secretary of Education, Margaret Spellings, for joining with us today. I thank the 
Acting Secretary of HUD, Roy Bernardi. 

Archbishop Wuerl, thank you very much, sir, for being here. We were just talking about what a glorious week 
it was to welcome His Holiness to America. It was an extraordinary moment for all who were directly involved, 
and I think an extraordinary moment for all of America. I got to know Archbishop Wuerl in Pittsburgh. I hope 
I conveyed to him my sense that providing a sound education for every child is one of the really important 
challenges for America. I happen to believe it is one of the greatest civil rights challenges. I am fully aware that in 
inner-city America some children are getting a good education, but a lot are consigned to inadequate schools. 
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And I believe helping these children should be a priority of the nation. It’s certainly a priority to me. I married a 
teacher who has worked in inner-city schools; I helped raise one, as well. And helping inner-city children receive 
the education they deserve is so important as we head into the 21st century to make sure every child has got the 
skills necessary to succeed. That’s what a hopeful country is all about. 

Over the past seven years we have worked to strengthen the public school system. In other words, we haven’t 
given up on public schools; quite the contrary, we’ve tried to help them succeed by passing the No Child Left 
Behind Act. In some circles it’s controversial. I don’t think it should be controversial, however, to demand high 
standards for every child. I don’t think it should be controversial to insist upon accountability to see if those 
children are meeting those standards. And I don’t think it should be viewed as controversial to say to a public 
school, if children are falling behind, here are supplementary services to help that individual child catch up. 

As a result of accountability measures, I can now say that eighth-graders set a record high for math scores. In 
other words, in order to be able to say that, you have to measure in the first place. When I was governor of Texas, 
I didn’t like a system where we just simply guessed “Do you think the child is learning?” “I don’t know, maybe, 
maybe not.” That’s unacceptable, particularly when a child’s life is at stake. 

We've learned that scores for minority and poor students 
are reaching all-time highs in a number of areas... The 
problem is that while the No Child Left Behind Act is 
helping to turn around many struggling schools, there 
are still children trapped in schools that will not teach 
and will not change. 



We’ve learned that scores for minority and poor students are reaching all-time highs in a number of areas. And 
that’s great. As a matter of fact, there’s an achievement gap in America that is unacceptable. The good news is it’s 
beginning to narrow. The problem is that while the No Child Left Behind Act is helping to turn around many 
struggling schools, there are still children trapped in schools that will not teach and will not change. 

Today nearly one-half of children in America’s major urban school districts do not graduate on time — one-half 
of our children in major urban school districts do not get out of school on time. In Detroit, one student in four 
makes it out of the public school system with a diploma. When schools like these fail our inner-city children it is 
unfair, it’s unacceptable, and it is unsustainable for our country. 

And so there are a variety of solutions. One is to work hard to improve the public school system, but also another 
solution is to recognize that there is a bright future for a lot of children found in faith-based schools. 

The faith-based school tradition is not a 2 Ist-century phenomenon. A Quaker school opened in Philadelphia in 
1689. A Jewish day school opened in New York more than 40 years before the American Revolution. During the 
19th century. Catholic schools in our biggest cities welcomed children of poor, European immigrants. Can you 
imagine what it’s like to be an immigrant coming to America, cannot hardly speak the language, and find great 
solace in two institutions - one, church; and two, schools? And generations of Americans have been lifted up. 
Generations of the newly arrived have been able to have hopeful futures because of our faith-based schools. It’s a 
fact. It’s a part of our history. Frankly, it’s a glorious part of our history. 

Today, in our poorest communities, religious schools continue to provide important services. And as they carry 
out their historic mission of training children in faith, these schools increasingly serve children that don’t share 
their religious tradition. That’s important for people to know, that there’s a lot of students who, for example, may 
not be Catholic, who go to the schools and get a great education. That’s what we ought to be focused on; how to 
get people a great education. 
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Generations of the newly arrived have been able to have 
hopeful futures because of our faith-based schools. It's a 
fact. It's a part of our history. Frankly, it's a glorious part of 
our history. 



In neighborhoods where some people say children simply cannot learn, the faith-based schools are proving the 
naysayers wrong. These schools provide a good, solid academic foundation for children. They also help children 
understand the importance of discipline and character. 

Yet for all the successes, America’s inner-city faith-based schools are facing a crisis. And I use the word “crisis” 
for this reason: Between 2000 and 2006, nearly 1,200 faith-based schools closed in America’s inner cities. It’s 
affected nearly 400,000 students. They’re places of learning where people are getting a good education and 
they’re beginning to close, to the extent that 1,200 of them have closed. The impact of school closings extends far 
beyond the children that are having to leave these classrooms. The closings place an added burden on inner-city 
public schools that are struggling. And these school closings impoverish our country by really denying... future... 
children a critical source of learning not only about how to read and write, but also about social justice. 

We have an interest in the health of these institutions. One of the reasons I’ve come is to highlight this problem 
and say to our country: We have an interest in the health of these centers of excellence. It’s in the country’s 
interest to get beyond the debate of public/private, to recognize this is a critical national asset that provides a 
critical part of our nation’s fabric in making sure we are a hopeful place. 

And so I want to spend a little time talking about what can be done to help preserve these schools and provide, 
more importantly, a hopeful future. And that’s what you’re going to do after I leave, as well. 

We have an interest in the health of these institutions... 
these centers of excellence. It's in the country's interest to 
get beyond the debate of public-private, to recognize this is 
a critical national asset that provides a critical part of our 
nation's fabric. 



First, ensuring that faith-based schools can continue to serve inner-city children requires a commitment from 
the Federal government. Federal funds support faith-based organizations that serve Americans in need. We got 
beyond the social service debate by saying that it’s okay to use taxpayers’ money to provide help for those who 
hurt. My whole theory of life was we ought to be asking about results, not necessarily process. When you focus 
on process you can find all sorts of reasons not to move forward. If you say focus on results, it then provides an 
outlet for options other than State-sponsored programs — which is okay. 

What I’m telling you is that we are using taxpayers’ money to empower faith-based organizations to help meet 
critical needs throughout the country — critical needs such as helping a child whose parents may be in prison 
understand there’s hope; a critical need is helping a prisoner recently released realize there’s a hopeful tomorrow; 
a critical need is to help somebody whip drugs and alcohol so they can live a hopeful life. And we do that in the 
social services. 

We also provide federal funding support for institutions of higher learning. We are using taxpayers’ money to 
enable somebody to go to a private university, a religious university. It’s a long tradition of the United States 
of America. 
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So my attitude is if we are doing this, if this is a precedent, why don’t we use the same philosophy to provide 
federal funds to help inner-city families find greater choices in educating their children? 

There is a precedent for this called the D.C. Choice Incentive Act. And we’ve got some advocates here for 
the D.C. Choice Incentive Act — I know. I’ve worked with them. The law created Washington’s Opportunity 
Scholarship Program, which has helped more than 2 ,600 of the poorest children in our nation’s capital find new 
hope at a faith-based or other nonpublic school. In other words, one way to address the closings of schools is to 
empower parents to be able to send their children to those schools before they close. 

This is a successful program, I think it’s safe to say. One way to judge whether it’s successful is to look at the 
demand for the scholarship relative to the supplies of the scholarships. There are a lot of people who want their 
children to be able to take advantage of this program. As a matter of fact, demand clearly outstrips supply — which 
says to me we ought to expand the program and not kill the program. 

So we’ll continue to work with Congress to not only reauthorize the program as it exists, but hopefully also 
expand it. 

I also proposed an idea that I really hope Congress takes seriously, and that is Pell Grants for Kids. This would 
be a $300 million initiative that would help as many as 75,000 low-income children that are now enrolled in 
troubled public schools to be able to go to a school of the parents’ choice. What’s very important to make sure 
that an accountability system works is there’s actual consequences and outlets. 

And one of the outlets would be if you’re in a public school that won’t teach and won’t change and you qualify, 
here’s a scholarship for you to be able to have an additional opportunity. And to me this is a good way to help 
strengthen the schools that I was talking about that we are losing. One way to make sure you don’t lose schools is 
you have people that are able to afford the education — sustain the cash flow of these valuable American assets. 

I want to remind our citizens Pell Grants have helped low-income young adults pursue the dream of a college 
education. And it is time to apply the same spirit to liberate poor children trapped in public schools that aren’t 
meeting expectations. 

State and local governments can help. Today, more than 30 State constitutions include so-called Blaine 
Amendments, which prohibit public support of religious schools. These amendments have their roots in 19th 
century anti-Catholic bigotry, and today the legacy of discrimination continues to harm low-income students of 
many faiths and many backgrounds. And so State lawmakers, if they’re concerned about quality education for 
children, and if they’re concerned about these schools closing, ought to remove the Blaine Amendments. 

I want to remind our citizens Pell Grants have helped 
low-income young adults pursue the dream of a college 
education. And it is time to apply the same spirit to 
liberate poor children trapped in public schools that 
aren't meeting expectations. 

There are other things State and local governments can do. I would call people’s attention to the Pennsylvania 
Educational Improvement Tax Credit, PEITC, which allows businesses to meet State tax obligations by 
supporting pre-K through 12 scholarships for low-income students. It’s an innovative way to use the tax code to 
meet a national — in this case. State — objective. The scholarships then allow children to attend the school of their 
choice, including religious schools. Since 2001, these tax credits have yielded more than $300 million to help 
Pennsylvania families. It’s an innovative use of the tax code to meet social objectives. All 12 high schools in the 
Pittsburgh district have seen increased enrollments each year the program has been in place. That’s positive. 
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And so I would call upon State leaders to listen to what comes out of this conference and to think of innovative 
ways to advance education for all children. Faith-based schools can continue to serve inner-city children; to see 
that that happens requires a commitment from the business community. It’s in corporate America’s interest that 
our children get a good education, starting in pre-K through 12 th grade. 

In Chicago a group of Jesuit priests found an innovative way to finance children’s education called Cristo Rey, 
and they convinced Chicago’s businesses to become involved. It’s interesting that the Jesuits took the initiative. I 
would hope that corporate America would also take initiative. But four days of the week the children go to class 
and then on the fifth they report for work at some of Chicago’s most prestigious firms. 

The businesses get energetic, reliable workers for high- turnover jobs. The students get a top-notch education 
plus real work experience. They feel a sense of pride when they leave some of the city’s most dangerous 
neighborhoods for the city’s tallest skyscrapers. It’s a program that is working, and many of the students take that 
same sense of pride and accomplishment to higher education. 

In neighborhoods where some people say children simply 
cannot learn, the faith-based schools are proving the 
naysayers wrong. These schools provide a good, solid 
academic foundation for children. They also help children 
understand the importance of discipline and character. 



It’s interesting to note that Cristo Rey is now involved in 19 cities. In other words, good ideas can take hold. The 
job of this conference is to provide a kind of go-by for people who share a sense of concern about our nation’s 
future. And hopefully from this summit good ideas will be spawning other good ideas — at the Federal level and 
the State and local level, at the corporate level and then of course at the citizen level. 

Citizens, we are a compassionate nation. What I see is America at its very best, which (are) these millions of acts 
of kindness and generosity that take place, and it doesn’t require a government law. Sometimes it takes a little 
higher authority than government to inspire people to acts of kindness and mercy. But it happens all the time in 
America. It truly does. One-third of Americans who volunteer do so through religious organizations. Many of 
them happen to be faith-based schools, by the way. When you hear about an America that volunteers, (know that) 
many of the volunteers are at faith-based schools. 

I was struck by an interesting story that came out of Memphis, Tennessee. Ten years ago private donors gave 
approximately $15 million to the church in Memphis to help revive Catholic schools in the city’s poorest 
neighborhoods. Assets exist; they’re worried about them going away; so rather than just watch schools close, 
somebody did something about it by putting up $15 million. With the seed money, the diocese launched the 
Jubilee $chools initiative and reopened Catholic schools that had been shuttered, actually in some cases, for 
decades. Today, 10 Jubilee schools serve more than 1,400 students. Eighty-one percent of these children are not 
Catholic; nearly 96 percent live at or below the poverty level. 

With the help from Jubilee scholarship donors, tuition becomes whatever the family can afford. And the schools 
happen to be working, as well, which is really important. And the reason I can tell you (that) is because test scores 
are up, they’re not afraid to measure. You’ve got to be a little worried in our society when somebody says, “I 
don’t think I want to measure.” That’s like saying, “I don’t want to be held to account.” The problem with that 
line of reasoning is that when you’re dealing with our children, it’s unacceptable. Of course you should be held to 
account. We ought to praise those who achieve excellence, and call upon those who don’t to change so they can 
achieve excellence. 
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And so this school system is willing to measure, and it has been a great joy for the people of Memphis to watch 
excellence spread. And I want to thank those who have put forth the money and call on all citizens to find 
ways they can contribute with their hearts to help educational entrepreneurs succeed. (This) is really what we 
are talking about, is it not? Innovation, they’re willing to challenge the status quo if it’s not working. I call it 
educational entrepreneurship, so I’d consider (you) entrepreneurs, social entrepreneurs. 

Faith-based schools can continue to serve inner-city children and sometimes they can get a good boost from 
higher education. When I was governor of Texas, I tried to get our higher education institutions to understand 
that rather than becoming a source of remediation, they ought to be a source of added value. And one way to do 
so is to help these schools early on, to make sure that children don’t slip behind in the basics. 

The impact of school closings extends far beyond the 
children that are leaving these classrooms. The closings 
place an added burden on inner-city public schools that 
are struggling. And these school closings impoverish 
our country by denying future children a critical source 
of learning. 



I was impressed by Notre Dame’s Alliance for Catholic Education, known as ACE, which prepares college 
graduates to work as teachers in under-served Catholic schools. It’s an interesting way to participate in making 
sure the Catholic schools and the faith-based schools stay strong, and that is to educate teachers — actually go 
in the classrooms to make sure that there’s adequate instruction available. The people at Notre Dame commit 
to teach for two years as they earn their master’s degree in education. And it turns out that when you get a taste 
for being a teacher, you tend to stay. And so today there are about 650 ACE teachers and graduates who work at 
Catholic schools across the country. 

I like the idea of these higher education institutions saying, “Here’s what I can contribute to making sure that 
elementary school and junior high school and high school education has high standards and excellence.” And one 
way to do it is to support our faith-based schools all across the country. 

And so that’s what I’ve come to talk to you about. These are levels of society that ought to all be involved, and 
hopefully out of this meeting, there’s concrete action. We didn’t ask you to come to Washington just to opine; we 
came and asked you to Washington to set good ideas out there for others to go by, because there’s a lot of people 
in our country who share the same concern you share — people understand what we are talking about here. This is 
pretty practical stuff These are down-to-earth ideas on how to solve some of our nation’s critical problems. 

Let me end with a story here about Yadira Vieyra. Yadira says she goes to Georgetown University ... I was asking 
if Yadira was going to be here so I could ask her to stand here in a minute, and a fellow told me she’s a little 
worried about missing class. So whoever Yadira ’s teacher is, please blame it on me, not her. 

She was born in Mexico — ^Mexicana. And they moved to Chicago, probably to try to realize a better life — I’m 
confident, to try to realize a better life. Mom and dad had a dream to give their family hope. There’s no more 
hopeful place in the world, by the way, than the United States of America. We should not be surprised when 
people come to America for a hopeful life. That’s what America has been and should be. 

And then we should not be surprised when the parents hope that their children get a great education, because 
there’s nothing more hopeful for a parent than to know their child is receiving a good education. Well, that’s what 
Yadira ’s folks wanted for her. So when the time came for her to go to high school, they wanted something better 
than a low-performing high school. One of the interesting things about the accountability system; a lot of people 
think that their child goes to the finest school ever, until the results get posted. 
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The whole purpose, by the way, is not to embarrass anybody; it’s not to scold anybody The whole purpose is to 
achieve excellence for every person. And so Yadira’s parents. I’m sure, took a look at the school system and said 
there’s a better way. And so she went to Cristo Rey, the program I just described to you. And she was challenged 
by the school’s rigorous academics. 

If you set low standards, guess what you’re going to get? Low results. If you believe in every child’s worth and 
every child can learn, it’s important to set high standards and challenge the children, and that’s what happened in 
the school she went to. She was inspired by great teachers. She said she was motivated by the school’s amazing job 
program. And she is now at Georgetown University, one of the great universities in America. And guess what she 
wants to do when she leaves Georgetown? She wants to enroll in Notre Dame’s ACE program. Yadira, thanks 
for coming. 

You either just got an A or an E Either case, we are glad you’re here and I love your example. And the reason 
why it’s important to have examples is so that we get beyond the rhetoric and realize that we are dealing with 
the human potential. No telling what Yadira’s going to be in life, but one thing is for certain: it’s going to be a 
productive citizen, and America will be better for it. And so we are glad you’re here. Thank you for your spirit. 
Tell your parents, thank you. 

And so let me close with what happened at National Stadium with (the) Holy Eather. When he celebrated mass 
there, one of the objects he blessed at the end of the mass was the new cornerstone of the Pope John Paul the 
Great High School in Arlington, Virginia. Is that not interesting? I’m sure there (were) a lot of demands on His 
Holy Eather, but he took time to bless the cornerstone of a school. 

And my hope is that we are laying cornerstones for new schools here or revived schools; that we take the spirit 
of the Holy Eather and extend it throughout the country and work for excellence for every child; to set high 
standards, and when we find centers of excellence, not (let) them go away, but to think of policy that will enable 
them to not only exist, not only survive, but also to thrive. It’s in our nation’s interest. It’s an important summit 
for America. 

I thank you for bringing your talents, your energies and your efforts. I thank you for caring deeply about our 
young. And I thank you for being a part of what I believe is a necessary strategy to make sure America continues 
to be a hopeful place for all. God bless you. Thank you, all. 
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Panel II: Practical Realities on the Ground 



JAY HEIN 

I think it’s fair to say we could not have gotten off to a better start. We had an expert panel. Karl Zinsmeister 
from our first panel gave us expert opinions about the issues, and we received such inspiration from The 
President who says that he cares about this issue, and Americans should care about this issue. Then he gives us a 
call to action that engages every sector of society. This is good news. This is good news. They’re paying attention 
to this issue. 

And this panel will deliver the next step in the journey. They’ll give you a voice from movement leaders and from 
the streets, the voice of the end user, in many respects, of this system. And we are going to begin to move forward 
to this multi-sector solution that the President asked us to pursue. 

First Pd like to give you just a few quick motivations of why Pm so pleased to be in your company before 
I introduce these four very fine leaders. My name is Jay Hein. I direct the White House Office of Faith- 
based and Community Initiatives. I am the son of two Wisconsin public educators. My father was a guidance 
counselor at our high school, and my mother was a kindergarten teacher on an Indian reservation. And they 
taught me the value of public education, education generally, and I was a product of public education, and I’m 
grateful, therefore, for President Bush’s leadership to reform American public schools and Secretary Spellings’ 
commitment to the same. 

I am also the father of two sons, one who goes to a faith-based private school and one who goes to a public 
school. I am grateful for both of those institutions, and I am grateful that I had a choice. We picked the right 
school for two very different boys. I don’t know how that happens. You can grow them up in the same home, and 
they have different needs. And I am painfully aware of what we talked about today, that not every parent has that 
choice, so we need to expand that choice. 

Private faith has public value, distinctive public value. 



I was, third, a board member of an inner-city classical education school in Indianapolis, Indiana, before I joined 
my current post. And now I’m director of faith-based initiatives, so I understand that private faith has public 
value, distinctive public value. And I’m so proud to work for a President who reminds us of that and who tells 
me every day to do everything I can and our initiative can to support you in those institutions, which are 
very valuable. 

You’re very valuable public servants, and I thank you for your service. I will now introduce each of our speakers in 
the order in which they will address you. And our first speaker is Phylicia Lyons, who is a very proud graduate of 
Reverend Floyd Flake’s academic institution that he has told us about, the Allen Christian School. She is founder, 
president, and CEO of School Choice Illinois, which advocates for private educational opportunities for low- 
income children in her State. You’re about to be very impressed by her. 

She went on from her New York education to attend two very prestigious college and post-college institutions 
and now is deploying her talent on behalf of other students like herself, because she wants to extend the 
same opportunities to Chicago’s youth that she enjoyed, thanks to the incredible sacrifice of her parents and 
particularly her mother after her father’s passing, which she’ll tell you about. She’s surely an example, and we are 
thrilled to have her. She will lead off here. 

Our next panelist is the Reverend Joseph O’Keefe, who is dean of the Lynch School of Education of Boston 
College. Reverend O’Keefe is training the next generation of leaders, the administrators and teachers at Catholic 
institutions. He’s also an esteemed academic, not of broad theory but of practical applications of education in 
communities, and so he has become a leading thinker and writer on the State of play that we are talking about 
today. So he is a scholar practitioner, and we are so honored to have him in our company. 
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Third we will hear from Vernard Gant, who is director of Urban School Services at the Association of Christian 
Schools International. Like Phylicia Lyons, Dr. Gant benefitted from high-quality inner-city education in a 
distressed environment, and he is a terrific product of such an education. And he too wants to extend that blessing 
to others. He has dedicated 30 years of his professional life to improving the life outcome of urban children, for 
the past 20 years in particular advancing urban education models. 

So we are honored to have you and eager to hear what you have to say. And then the anchor of this fine panel is 
Virginia Walden-Ford, who happens to be the one whom the President hugged right up here. She is the executive 
director of D.C. Parents for Choice and was the little engine that could behind that effort, and we are so in 
her debt. 

I should just say very quickly that this panel is pretty excited that the President of the United States was their 
opening act. It’s really special, and they asked me if they could do the rope line after the panel gets done. 

I said, “No, we are going to have to move to the next panel.” But Virginia is going to remind you of the power of 
the consumer’s voice and what she’s done to mobilize the parents here in Washington, D.C., which is a replicable 
strategy, and it is an unmatched strategy because when we can hear from parents themselves and hear it forcefully, 
systems change. Mountains move, and that’s what happened here in Washington, D.C. 

But she’ll also tell you that not all parents are naturally inclined. They don’t know that they have the right to a 
choice, and they oftentimes are defeated by their circumstances. It takes equipping and serving these parents, just 
as it does us to gather in the movement that we are enjoying each other’s company and events today. So without 
further ado, I invite our first speaker to the podium. 

PHYLICIA LYONS 

I’m excited after that first panel and hearing from the President. I’m just ready to get out there and go into 
Chicago and take to the streets and just take the world by storm. 

I know many of you are working out in the field. It’s really been an inspiration for us to really start to move 
forward. So I just want to say it’s a pleasure to stand before you to share my story of hope and promise and to 
serve on this distinguished panel. And I remember the words of Mrs. Anderson. She was my elementary school 
teacher, and her words resound in my ears. She said, “Oh, Phylicia, she’s going to become a teacher.” I can hear 
her say those words over and over again. “Oh she’s too smart for you silly boys,” she used to say to the boys who 
used to pick on me at school. 

And since those days I have done all that I can to avoid teaching. And today I’m the founder and CEO, president 
of School Choice Illinois, an independent nonprofit organization that advocates for expanded kindergarten 
through 12th-grade education throughout the State of Illinois. 



I'm living proof of the importance of faith-based schools 
and quality school options. Without the unique experience 
and education offered to me by my faith-based school, 

I can say without a doubt, I would have become yet 
another statistic. 



Well, I have to say that my elementary school teacher was not far off the mark. She, like many other teachers of 
mine, had this notion that we were going to become more than we could even imagine. And I’d like to think she 
was dead on about those silly boys, present company excluded of course. 
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But I’m living proof of the importance of faith-based schools and quality school options. Without the unique 
experience and education offered to me by my faith-based school, I can say without a doubt, I would have become 
yet another statistic. You see, I was raised by a young widowed mother in southeast Queens, New York in the 
1980s. However, 1983 has two significant meanings for me. Firstly, it marks the year America was declared a 
nation at risk, where the standards of mediocrity were confirmed as real and pervasive in our public education 
system while private education really didn’t face those academic challenges. 

Secondly, 1983 was the year that my sister and I, ages three and five, respectively, enrolled in Allen Christian 
School, a faith-based school founded by Reverend Dr. Floyd H. Flake, a former U.S. congressman. On this 25th 
year anniversary, we still face an educational crisis, and the future of many of our children hang in the balance. In 
fact, according to the most recent statistics, only 17 percent of Latinos and 1 1 percent of black public high school 
graduates in Illinois graduate college-ready. 

Additionally, we have a crisis of a different front. Most of our schools or many of our schools that historically 
provided some of the nation’s neediest and most vulnerable children a quality education and vigorous education 
are on the decline. The record numbers show that faith-based schools have closed across America. From the 
previous statistics, they show that in Chicago, 66 of our Catholic schools have closed, and that’s actually the 
largest number across the nation. 

My faith-based school offered me more than just a comprehensive, high-quality education. We had many teachers 
like Mrs. Anderson who believed that I was full of hope and promise. Our teachers and administrators went above 
and beyond their call of duty to prepare students like myself for lifelong learning. My faith-based school offered 
me hope, encouragement, support, direction, purpose, refuge, and safety during my most formative years. The 
school was a beacon of light for our community. It was a ray of hope for a previously neglected neighborhood and 
a powerhouse of love, support and peace. 

Faith teaching as well was such a critical element in my academic life. I learned a sense of moral discipline, self- 
worth and community obligation. As faith-based schools grow extinct across America, can we confidently say that 
the remaining schools are currently equipped to meet the educational and emotional needs of all children? Well, 
based on my professional and personal experiences, I can emphatically say no. 

It was my faith-based elementary school experience that prepared me to excel at Catholic high school, to earn a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of Virginia, to earn a master of public policy degree from the Irving 
B. Harris Graduate School of Public Policy Studies at the University of Chicago — it’s a long name. I’ve also lived, 
worked, and studied in Western Europe and Central America. I’ve also contributed to the fields of public policy, 
telecommunications, finance, technology research, consulting, and international relations. 



Instead of lamenting the disappearance of faith-based 
schools across America, let us take this as an opportunity 
to revitalize our schools with resources, financial support, 
and new public policies. By doing so, we will bring hope and 
a chance for success for all of our nation's children. 



Our Christian school was my launching pad, and without it I would not have had the educational and emotional 
support I needed to succeed in life at my early age. Today, because of those experiences, I am committed to 
fighting for equal access to quality K-12 public and private schools. I wholeheartedly believe that all children 
are full of hope and promise. Where they’re languishing in ill-performing or ill-equipped or poor-performing 
schools, children need that chance to attend quality schools that will help them build a foundation for their future 
success in the same way it prepared me. 
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Instead of lamenting the disappearance of faith-based schools across America, let us take this as an opportunity to 
revitalize our schools with resources, financial support, and new public policies. By doing so, we will bring hope 
and a chance for success for all of our nation’s children. What greater legacy can I leave? What greater legacy 
could you leave than to have our children say that we worked really hard to make equal educational opportunities 
a reality? 

And for the child who cannot vote, for the child who cannot write a check to a political campaign or a special 
interest membership organization, for the child whose parents are just working to make sure there’s food on the 
table or to keep the lights on, for the child who’s being raised by a single parent, we must stand up. We must 
speak up. 

It’s our turn to act on their behalf. I see these children. I see America’s children as chief executive officers of 
billion-dollar companies, as innovators of new medical technologies, as scientists, attorneys, and teachers. I too 
see our children negotiating peace treaties and even as future presidential hopefuls. When you see what I see, no 
cost is too high, no battle too hard, nor a journey too long for the pursuit of access to quality education for all. 

Whether it’s tuition tax credits, vouchers, tax-supported scholarships, competitive teacher salaries, or a 
combination of all these different public policies befitting each State or city, today is the day we must say, first, 
thank you to the education pioneers. And then we must say yes to the work ahead of us, and we must say yes to 
giving every child a chance. Every one of our nation’s children deserves a chance. I believe that. They all deserve 
a chance. I sure did. Thank you. 

REVEREND JOSEPH O’KEEEE 

Good morning. I’m delighted to continue this conversation. I want to talk about Catholic schools in the inner- 
city today, and certainly I think we all see the need for innovation, for new solutions, because we’ve seen the 
sad result of inertia. When that does not happen, these inner-city schools perish. Necessity is the mother of 
invention, and I think we are at a great moment of opportunity. 

Now, first of all, we have to say this. This is a legacy that is certainly worth saving. We heard about the Blaine 
Amendment. We heard about the origins of many of these urban Catholic schools that were, as Bishop McQuaid 
said, protective fortresses for young Catholic children. The Catholic population from these urban centers has 
experienced unprecedented upward mobility by any number of socioeconomic indicators and also an outward 
mobility away from those geographic neighborhoods to the suburbs and exurbs and also away from the Northeast 
and the Midwest to the growth of the South and the West. 

Replacing them were immigrants and African-Americans from the South to our urban centers. And one of things 
that became evident for those schools that did stay open, they were remarkably effective in serving the new 
population, just as they were effective in serving the old population. Now, through the ‘80s there were a large 
number of closings and into the ‘90s. And I looked at those closings, the pattern of closings in the mid-’90s and 
then decided someone has to look at those who stayed open. What do we know about these inner-city schools? 



High expectations, a demanding curriculum for everyone, a 
belief that every child can succeed. These are the important 
hallmarks of these schools. 



So we decided to do a survey of inner-city schools to collect baseline data about these institutions. And nothing 
is more helpful, I think, in national planning than empirical data about what’s happening on the ground. And 
you can see the kind of issues that we looked at in our study that was done in 2000-01 of 384 Catholic inner-city 
schools around the country. 
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Now, sadly — and I’ll get back to this — 25 percent of those schools are now closed. And we are embarking on a 
study to look at where these schools closed, but especially this summer and into next year we’ll be doing a study 
at Boston College about how schools stayed open and beat the odds, because we certainly need to learn from 
one another. 

Let me talk about these inner-city schools in three ways. I want to talk first about students, then about staffing, 
and then about structure. In regard to students, I think the most important issues that I want to raise are that 
these schools were easy to get into and difficult to get thrown out of And very often what we hear is the impact 
of faith-based schools is not due to the schools themselves but rather is due to the self-selection by parents whose 
children are bound for success anjnvay, a kind of elitism within the inner-city only serving those, creaming the top 
if you will. 

So certainly I think we need look at the schools and to say that we serve the same population as the public 
schools, in the Catholic schools especially. I think it’s important to mention that 34 percent of my sample students 
were not Catholic, and I would imagine it will increase. But also no one had looked at who the non-Catholics 
are: by and large African-American Protestants. And I think there’s an important ecumenical dimension to these 
schools that we need to pay close attention to. 

As I said, open admission and high retention. It’s not an elite group. However the most important dimension 
is — for all of them - very high aspiration. High aspirations come from high expectations, and I think that is a 
hallmark of all the schools that we are talking about today. Certainly Tony Bryk and others have mentioned this. 
High expectations, a demanding curriculum for everyone, a belief that every child can succeed: (these are the) 
important hallmarks of these schools. 

Let me talk to you a little bit about staffing. And we have some significant challenges because when we look at 
teacher recruitment and retention, by and large it is a picture of a revolving door of younger teachers and older 
teachers who struggle, given the financial difficulties, the low salaries, the insufficient health care plans, the 
insufficient retirement plans. 

And so, as a result, what we need to do is really look at adequate compensation, certainly for teachers across the 
country in all sectors, but especially in these faith-based schools. We had mentioned certainly the sisters and the 
brothers and the religious. You know, the Catholic community for years resourced its schools through human 
beings, lifelong volunteers called sisters, women religious who’ve done a remarkable job in lifting up the Catholic 
population and others who work in our schools. 

And certainly when we look at the demographics that we saw at the outset today, that is a pool of volunteers that 
no longer exists in significant numbers. And for those that do like myself as a Jesuit, I need to earn a full salary 
because I have a lot of older brothers that I need to take care of That’s the demographic of religious life. When 
we look at the principals, for example, of these schools, 40 percent of them are women religious, generally they’re 
in their 60s with a high level of education, lots of experience, but who worked for a stipend. There are real 
staffing challenges. 

One of the other notable features was the lack of professionals other than teachers and administrators within 
these schools. Now, I’m not for bloating up a bureaucracy, but I think it is important that we look at the diverse 
needs of these schools and seek the kind of professional care very often needed. Now some of that was filled — the 
importance of volunteerism — and the President talked about volunteerism and how that is a hallmark of these 
schools. However, I think we need to do that in a more systematic way. 

Let us take a look at the structure of these schools. Now, by and large (it is) very traditional. You know, it’s no 
longer a sister with 60 students, but much of it remains the same, and there’s a real advantage that these schools 
have been immune from kind of the fad dejour stuff that happens in education. However, there have been some 
significant changes. First, the growth of the early childhood sector, and we know that we need to start with very 
young children if they are to be bound for education success. 
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We know that given the dynamics of family, the traditional school day, the traditional school year doesn’t work 
anymore. Extended time — ^we know we have real challenges in faith-based schools often driven by budgets (and) 
a digital divide. We know that to prepare leaders for the mid-2 1st century — which is our vocation and call — will 
require a technological savvy that often we haven’t been able to provide. 

One of the emerging features I think that’s important, even if we make it through our operating budgets, half the 
schools that I surveyed were built before 1926. We have enormous capital expenses that loom ahead of us even if 
we make it through our operating budget. 

Finally, a lot of the issues that I mention in here — the diverse needs of kids, the various issues — the schools that 
succeed are the schools that learn how to collaborate. It cannot be the school by itself A school must collaborate 
with a variety of community agencies to make the school functional and viable. 

Now sadly, since this study was done, elementary school enrollment in Catholic schools has declined by 24.7 
percent in the 12 urban dioceses, clearly reflective also of my sample (see Figure 9). And you can see the number 
of children who don’t have the opportunities they should have. It is a crisis, but there are signs of hope. Certainly 
the NativityMiguel and Cristo Rey — and we’ll be hearing about that from B.J. Cassin later — and also the kinds 
of restructuring. 



White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith-Based Schools 



Figure 9 - Between 2000 and 2008... 

• Elementary school enrollment has declined by 24.7% in the 12 urban dioceses 
and 1 5.8% in the rest of the U.S. 

• 1,267 schools closed (15.5%) 

• The number of students declined by 382,125 (14.4%) 



Reverend Joseph O'Keefe, "White House Summit on inner-City Chiidren and Faith Based Schoois," 
(presentation, The White House, Washington, D.C., Aprii 24, 2008). 



Again, it’s “innovate or perish;” (requiring) the decoupling often of schools and parishes that can no longer 
support the school and finding new arrangements that are much more engaging of the entire Catholic community 
and the entire community beyond the church itself; (or) looking at consortium arrangements that are so crucial; 
(or) looking at collaboration with health care providers and with social service providers; (or) collaborating with 
public schools. One of the most important things we need to do is to stress time and time again that we are all 
committed to children in our inner cities no matter what kind of school they’re in, and they have to have faith- 
based schools as an alternative. 

And, finally, you know, I often say one of the great strengths of faith-based schools is their autonomy. The great 
weakness of faith-based schools is their autonomy. (There’s) too much reinvention of the wheel. We need to learn 
how to replicate. And certainly trying to do that, in 2003, 2006, and 2008, Boston College with the National 
Catholic Educational Association is bringing together the best programs in the country that serve inner-city kids, 
what we call our endangered species within the Catholic church. 
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This too is looking at design for success, new configurations of Catholic schools that offer tremendous hope. So 
replication is important, and certainly, as the President said, that’s much of what we are doing here today. 



One of the most important things we need to do is to stress 
time and time again that we are all committed to children 
in our inner cities no matter what kind of school they're in, 
and they have to have faith-based schools as an alternative. 



Finally — how to move forward? It’s all about innovation, entrepreneurial leadership, and bold, courageous 
decisions. And, you know, sometimes in the Catholic community we need to look back to our founders and at 
other faith-based communities too, in early days that were not the heydays of the ‘60s. But these were pioneers. 
And often they embarked upon ventures that never worked, but they kept going, and they kept trying, and they 
kept courage with very few people, with very few resources, but they were fueled by a mission that they would not 
surrender, and we need to do the same thing. 

We need to collaborate, public sector, private sector. Thank God one of the things Catholic universities are 
starting to do is work together. There’s a wake-up call for us to serve faith-based schools, and we are doing that 
together. Sustained philanthropy certainly is crucial for us. You know, it used to be bake sales and bingo. Now it’s 
estate planning and capital campaigns. There has to be much more sophistication for sustained philanthropy. 

And then, finally, we need to imagine a new public support for faith-based schools. Professor Glenn certainly 
outlined for us our situation within the world, just completed a work last year looking at 34 countries around the 
world that have Catholic schools. There are other ways to do this than we have done traditionally, and the days to 
have Blaine amendments should be in the past. We have an exciting future, and let us work together. 

VERNARD GANT 

Good morning. Eight years ago this month, I had the high honor to be hired by the Association of Christian 
Schools International to start and give leadership to a department of urban school services that would focus upon 
those schools throughout our membership that target and serve children living in our urban centers, the under- 
resourced child, the minority child, that child who was socially, academically at risk. These schools that had 
started as centers of hope to say to the children in a very evangelistic way, in its truest sense opening their doors 
and saying, “Whosoever will may come” and providing these children with a quality education. 

And we spell quality A-B-C. An education that is academically excellent, Bible-based, and character-shaped. 

These schools that were offering to these parents the kind of hope that perhaps the parents themselves had 
not realized. And my wife and I had the opportunity to start two such schools in Birmingham where we were 
living at that time. And after that we saw that what we were facing locally in Birmingham was really a national 
phenomenon that these were the children for whom — for whatever the reason — the systems just were not 
working, and their life chances were slim to none. 

And we were absolutely convinced that these schools would offer these children something special — that children 
living in darkness would see a great light, and they would have hope. And so we came and started this program 
so that we could serve parents like the one who wrote the letter that we received when we were providing tuition 
assistance. It was a mother, a single mom who became a mother at 14, grew up in the public housing. Her 
mother, like her, had become a mother when she was a young teen. She said her mother never even finished grade 
school. And now this mother had three children living in public housing sending them to one of our most dismal- 
performing school districts in the nation. 
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Of the 78 schools in this particular urban school district, 64 were under academic probation. But this mother 
somehow managed to be able to get an apartment so she could move to another district and put her children in 
this school because she believed that education was the key to their success. It was the hope for her children. 

But when she put them there, she said she discovered that her 14-year-old, who was going into the ninth 
grade, had to be placed in special education. And she said, “But he was doing so well. I don’t understand. What 
happened?” And then describing the pain that she felt as she had to explain to this young fellow why he had to go 
into different classes and why he had to be labeled as such. But she said she was willing to do it for her children, 
whatever it took. 

And then she wrote, “Can you imagine the pain I felt when I lost the apartment and had to move into the projects 
and put my children into the same school, the same system that had failed them?” And she was so grateful, she 
said, to learn of the scholarship that we were offering so that she could put her children in a Christian school, a 
school that would make a difference in the lives of her children. 



"Why do you think I was leaving the house every day to go 
clean other people's houses? I was determined that my boys 
were going to get a good education." This mother sounds 
like so many other mothers that I've heard. Despite their 
circumstances, despite their conditions, they only want 
something better for their children and this firm belief that 
better is through a quality education. 



And her letter reminded me so much of my own story. I also was born in public housing in the projects in Mobile, 
Alabama. And while I was working on my doctorate, I was doing a history of faith-based schools that served 
minority children in the inner cities and in the rural areas when the public schools either were not available to 
them or would not work for them. 

And so I called my mother in Mobile, Alabama at that time. And I said, “Mama, didn’t we start out in a 
private school?” 

And my mother — ^you could hear it in her voice saying “Oh, yes.” She said, “All of you did.” I had four brothers. 
She said, “Faith Lutheran Academy.” She still had the little school pictures that we took. She said, “As a matter of 
fact, your oldest brother graduated from the Lutheran school.” 

I said, “Well, why did you do that?” 

She said, “Well, you’ve got to understand the one public school that you could attend in Mobile, Alabama, 
at the time in the ’50s, because of the laws of segregation, the one public school that you could attend was in 
such terrible condition I was determined that you would not go to that school because,” she said, “I believed 
that an education was the way out of the projects. And I was determined that my boys were going to get a good 
education.” This is from a mother who herself had only been afforded an eighth-grade education. 

“But,” I said, “We were living in the projects. Didn’t it cost you? How could you afford that?” 

And the next statement my mother made as I hung up the phone fighting back the tears moved me so deeply that 
right there I prayed. I said, “Father, if it pleases you, allow me to spend the rest of my life doing this.” 
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Because my mother said, “Oh, yes, it cost me. Why do you think I was leaving the house every day to go clean 
other people’s houses? I was determined that my boys were going to get a good education.” She further said, 
“None of my boys were going to grow up to be ditch diggers.” This mother sounds like so many other mothers 
that I’ve heard. Despite their circumstances, despite their conditions, they only want something better for their 
children and this firm belief that that better is through a quality education. 

And to see these schools being closed at the level, at the rates at which they’re closing, to see these centers of 
hope disappearing reminds me of the Hebrew writer who said, “Hope deferred makes the heart sick.” And I ask 
the question, if the deferred hope sickens the heart, what happens to a heart where there’s no hope? Thank you. 

VIRGINIA WALDEN-FORD 

Hello. I am so happy to be here. In the ‘50s I grew up in Little Rock, Arkansas. I’m one of five girls. As 
Vernard said he was one of five boys. I’m one of five girls of public school teachers, so my whole life has been 
about education. 

Like Phylicia, I tried to get as far away from it as I could because I know how hard my parents struggled to raise 
us and to instill in us how important education was. And I wanted money, you know, so I was going to get a big 
job working somewhere and show off to the rest of the world. But I kept being pulled back into education. I’d 
look around and I’d see my friend’s children struggling through school. And then when I had my own family I 
saw my own children struggling. 

I was very blessed because my two older children were really gifted or driven and were able to navigate through 
the public school system that was really troubling in Washington, D.C. And they found mentors and programs 
and all kinds of things. 

But with my third child, he was a victim. He became a victim of everything bad that you hear about in D.C., all 
the stereotypes. He was not particularly academically driven. He’s smart but he’d rather play ball and ride his 
bike than go to school. He was one of those kinds of kids that was argumentative and got in trouble sometimes in 
school, actually got in trouble a lot in school. And people would say, “He’s a bad kid.” 

I was given a gift of a scholarship for William to attend 
any school in Washington, D.C. that I chose. And I chose 
Archbishop Carroll High School because I really wanted him 
in an environment of faith. I wanted him somewhere where 
he would be protected. And it changed our lives. 



And I would say, “No, he’s not a bad kid. He needs to be challenged more.” The joke in our family is that — my 
mother did say this to me, she said, “Honey, you’d better stay alive, because nobody will take William and 
raise him.” 

And I thought what a terrible thing, but it was a joke . . . but kind of true. But when he was 1 3 , we were living 
in D.C. I was raising three kids as a single parent. And I was given a gift of a scholarship for William to attend 
any school in D.C. that I chose. And I chose Archbishop Carroll High School because I really wanted him in an 
environment of faith. I wanted him somewhere where he would be protected, and it changed our lives. 

Every time he walks in the door and I see him, I realize how fortunate I was, because raising children in the mean 
streets of D.C. is tough, and there are so many obstacles for children of color, especially males. And so when he 
walks in the door now and kisses me on the cheek. I’m grateful that he’s still here. 
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Well, this delight in my family gave me an opportunity to look at my life and say, “What can I do to help?” Other 
people need to be able to experience this kind of joy, to see their child just do well. And I was blessed to be able to 
found D.C. Parents for School Choice, which is a clearinghouse organization for primarily low-income families 
to get education information. And it was fun. It was great working with the parents. 

And then in 2003, when we thought we could get a scholarship program passed in D.C. — at least I thought 
we could get a scholarship program passed in D.C. — we began to organize parents. And we started listening 
to their stories about how their children were dying in the streets and how they never knew how many kids 
would come home in the evening because the radio said, “black male was killed somewhere or a black girl was 
killed somewhere,” and I still call my kids to make sure they’re okay, even though they’re adults now, because 
it’s terrifying. You know, it’s scary, and the schools were not protecting them. We were hearing as much about 
violence inside the schools as we were anjnvhere else. 

Well, once the scholarship program was implemented — passed and was implemented — I also had the privilege of 
working with parents to find schools. What we found is that many of them were choosing faith-based schools. We 
were encouraging them to go to the other schools, and they really, really were choosing on a large scale Catholic 
schools in their communities. And the reason they were choosing those schools was because they believed two 
things. One, they would get a quality education, and two, God was in the house and would protect them, and 
they believed that very strongly. 

And I remember we thought about it, and we talked about it, but it never became as clear to me as when we were 
converting some schools in Washington from Catholic schools to charter schools. And some groups of parents 
asked us to talk with them about it and what that meant and what charter schools would do. 

We went armed with information about charter schools and how the conversion would be okay and that they 
would get the same kind of quality education . . . thinking that that’s what they wanted. But what they really 
wanted was somebody to help them understand what they were going to do if their children were not in faith- 
based schools, if their children were not protected by having a spiritual base. 

You know, one mother told me that she had lost one son to the streets of D.C. and now her surviving son, she 
wanted to keep him where he’d be safe, where he’d be taught about character and all those things that he needed 
to survive, she thought, in the streets. She was convinced that the public schools could not do that for him ... or a 
charter school could not do that for him, and that was disturbing. 

As parent organizers, we support trying to maintain these 
schools, trying to make sure that they survive, because, 
from what I hear from the parents, if we don't have this 
option for parents and children, it is going to change the 
direction of their lives. 



And then we began to listen to other parents, and they were telling similar stories about how they really wanted 
their children in faith-based schools. Another mother who had been educated in a Christian school said she had 
five kids, and they were all in a Christian school in D.C. and that she picked that school because it was faith- 
based, even though she had to take two buses and the subway with her five babies to get there. 

So I mean in D.C., in a place where so much violence and so many tragedies happen to children, this is a place 
where they can find peace. I remember William coming out of school the first two or three weeks, and I said to 
him, “Why are you being so good? You haven’t been in trouble. Nobody’s called to have me come get you.” 
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And he said, “The people at the school care whether I learn or not. They care about me. They call me William, 
not ‘hey you.’ I feel safe.” You know that was important to him, and he was a 13 -year-old boy who seldom spoke 
that much, so you know this is what families are getting. 

Last night I actually left the reception to go to a parent meeting, and the meeting was held at a Catholic school 
here in D.C. And when I walked in, parents were really excited and anxious to get started and talk to me about 
our legislative effort that’s coming up to fight for reauthorization of our scholarship program. And I was tired. 
And as much as I love them, I was kind of ready to go home. Let me speak and go home. 

And they got caught up, and they were testifying, and the spirit was in the room. And I got caught up because the 
place was jumping. This is what we need. You know, we need for our children to be in environments, especially in 
cities like D.C., where most of these kids leave school and go home and don’t go out to play because there’s too 
much violence outdoors. 

So we as parent organizers or parent organizations, we support everybody in trying to maintain these schools and 
trying to encourage people to get out and make sure that they survive, because I’ll tell you from what I hear from 
people out in the field and what I hear from the parents, if we don’t have this option for parents and children, it 
is going to change the direction of their lives. If they have to go back into public schools, it will impact who 
they become. 

So as we move forward, we want to do everything we can to assist faith-based organizations that are running 
schools, the Catholic Church (that) is running schools, and make sure that we stand beside them and continue. 
We are so blessed that we have a President that cares about this issue. He’s always been supportive of the D.C. 
program, but to hear him up here this morning talking about how important this issue was to him inspired me to 
go on. It made me feel that I cannot stop until we make sure that this issue is addressed. 

And he — like Phylicia — excited me. Like Vernard, he excited me. We all here care about what happens to these 
families. We are warriors on this stage, and we will continue to go on and fight the good fight, and we will have 
our children in faith-based schools. 

CONCLUSION 

HEIN: Thank you so much. Thank you for your words and your inspiration. Thank you even more so for the 
way you serve real people in real time in real communities. The President did call us to action. He called (for) 
multi-sector solutions, as I referenced earlier in my remarks. But as government officials and as philanthropists 
and as business leaders, we cannot effectively deploy solutions unless we understand what it looks like in those 
communities and on the street. And you’ve provided that for us today, and we appreciate your service so 
very much. 
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Lunch Plenary: Education Options and America's Cities 

SECRETARY MARGARET SPELLINGS 

We are going to use our time wisely and take this opportunity to share some insights with three people I know 
well, all friends. And not only do they talk the talk, as they say, but they also walk the walk, and I’ve seen them 
do it. 

Today with us (is) Secretary Roy Bernardi from Housing and Urban Development. He is the former mayor 
of Syracuse, a former Catholic school student. Likewise my friend, the former mayor of Indianapolis, Steve 
Goldsmith, who is quite a social entrepreneur, to quote the President from this morning, and my very good 
friend, Nancy Grasmick, who is the Chief State School Officer in Maryland, not far from here. And she is an 
active and vigorous education reformer on all fronts. 

We all know why we are here, and the President talked this morning about our quest, our shared goal and dream 
of finding a high-quality education for every single student, wherever that might be. What we are here to talk 
about today are some very excellent examples of how that is taking place really all around the country. 

And I’m going to start by asking my friend, Roy Bernardi, who, as I said, is from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. Actually we have done some partnerships with them on some of these things. He worked 
closely with faith-based schools when he was mayor of Syracuse and did some interesting things, and he’s going 
to tell his story. And then we’ll go to Steve. 

ACTING SECRETARY ROY BERNARDI 

Thank you. Secretary Spellings. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it’s a pleasure to be here. 

Madame Secretary, thank you for the good work that you do, working with principals and superintendents and 
teachers throughout the country to provide a quality education for every child. I also want to thank President 
Bush for putting this together, elevating support for the inner-city children and faith-based schools in our nation. 
Also my thanks go to the members of the panel, my fellow mayor, Stephen Goldsmith from Indianapolis, and 
Superintendent Nancy Grasmick from Maryland. 

I’ve seen this issue from many perspectives. I’m a product of parochial school, K through 12, in Syracuse, New 
York. I was a public school high school teacher for four years, a guidance counselor in a public high school 
for three years. I was also mayor of the City of Syracuse, as the Secretary indicated. And now Pm the Acting 
Secretary for the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

I want to make one thing very, very clear. If anyone thinks that the health of our cities is not directly related to 
our parochial schools, they’re very sadly mistaken. Now, the public schools do the heavy lifting, and I’m sure 
Nancy will give you those numbers in Maryland. Ninety percent of all K through 12 students are educated in the 
public school system, but the parochial schools obviously play a very critical role. 

I want to make one thing very, very clear. If anyone thinks 
that the health of our cities is not directly related to our 
parochial schools, they're very sadly mistaken. 



How do they play that critical role? First, by offering quality education, and that’s just not in the early grades. In 
high school, parochial schools, 98 percent of the students graduate and 97 percent go on to higher education. 
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Second, the parochial schools offer opportunity. They reach millions of underprivileged children, especially in 
the inner cities, and the overwhelming majority of those children are not Catholic, but they’re provided with a 
quality education, quality education at a lower cost. And I’ve always said I think the children, the kids in the cities, 
deserve the same opportunity as the children in suburbs. 

And finally, these schools offer structure. And if you’ve attended parochial school, you’ll know what I mean by 
that structure. The Franciscans are the ones that taught me. And what I didn’t get at home I got there, not only 
in education, but in socialization and in discipline. But that tough love is a great antidote to life out on the 
streets. As a former mayor, I can tell you with gangs and children with nothing to do, idle time — that can be 
quite a problem. 

Now, at HUD we try to make sure that public housing doesn’t fall into disrepair. It has to be the same way with 
our parochial schools. These schools today, as this conference is pointing out, need our help. Catholic school 
enrollment is down from 5 million in 1960 to about 2.3 million now. In 1998, the diocese in the city of Syracuse 
ran 49 schools. Today that’s down to 29, and that’s affected approximately 5,700 youngsters. 

So how do we get it back? How do we give back? First, you work together as partners. Any mayor will tell you 
that it’s Federal. It’s State. It’s local. It’s not-for-profits. It’s any group or organization that resides within your 
jurisdiction. I was always fond of telling anyone who would listen that if government had to do it alone, it would 
never get it done. It’s the not-for-profit and the faith-based organizations that really, really make this country 
what it is. 

When I was a mayor, I worked with a Father Joseph Champlin, who is now deceased. He created an endowment 
fund called the Guardian Angel Society for Cathedral School. They were K through 6 right in the heart of the 
city of Syracuse, predominantly African-American. We engaged the entire community. He came to me and asked 
for help. He said, “We are going to need the resources.” And obviously, the government cannot give resources 
directly, but I’ll talk to you a bit later about what you can do with a faith-based organization. 

What we did is we contacted entrepreneurs. We contacted business people. We were able to create this 
foundation for resources. These children at Christmastime went to Radio City Music Hall to a show. We 
provided them with the opportunity for books, computers. And the school was very, very successful. How do I 
know that? Because there are two of those graduates at Georgetown right now, and these are kids that would not 
have had the opportunity if it had not been for Cathedral Academy. 

In the fall of each year as mayor, we would hold a barbecue for the city of Syracuse, north, south, east, and west. 
And we would have contributors. We would have companies that would provide the hot dogs or a hamburger or a 
soda. There was also a company that would provide a backpack for every child. So these were not just the private 
schools, the parochial schools, but public schools as well. So the children going back would have the necessary 
tools they needed to get started. 

So a strong community is a community that has variety. It has choice. Just as the housing crisis we now have 
in our country — ^you look at neighborhoods and you see a foreclosure. We don’t want an empty school either, 
because a street and a neighborhood are all-encompassing, and the parochial school is an anchor of that 
neighborhood, always has been. 

And I can recall my days as a student, but for the sake of time I won’t get into that right now, but I just want to 
say that we look for innovative ideas. Some people would tell you there are no new ideas. Perhaps there aren’t, 
but there’s involvement. And the President’s involved. The Secretary’s involved. You’re all involved, so we can 
look for ways in which we can make sure that the resources are there so that these children, especially inner-city 
youngsters, have the same opportunity. They have the same work. They have the same desires, the same goals 
and will achieve the same success. If we can provide resources to keep these schools open, there will be even more 
of them. Thank you. 
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SECRETARY SPELLINGS: Thank you, Roy. 



Next up is Steve Goldsmith who, in addition to being the former mayor of Indianapolis, is the chairman of the 
Corporation for National and Community Service. 

I have known Steve for a while, and I would just say that in Texas, we would say Steve was country before country 
was cool. That means he has been talking about these things and not only talking about them, but doing them for 
literally decades. 

And, Steve, why don’t you tell us about some of that history. 

HONORABLE STEVE GOLDSMITH 

Madame Secretary, I appreciate the attention that you and the President have focused on this important issue. 
And I really liked the remarks. 

I saw someone from one of the foundations as I walked in. And it reminds me of kind of one of the more 
embarrassing moments of my life where I had this chance for this personal conversation with Milton Friedman, 
and I was talking about public schools. And he said, “No, you’re talking about government schools. Public 
schools educate the public. Government schools are schools run by the government, right?” 

That was an important moment in my education because, from that point on, I viewed my role as mayor as 
contributing to the public education opportunities of my citizens and the children in my city. And from that 
perspective then in our city, the range of religious schools and predominantly the Catholic schools in the inner- 
city were the stabilizing force for our neighborhoods. They provided an alternative, as the Secretary said, where 
parents could send their children, because as any mayor knows from one of the cities that is stressed, the path to 
the middle class is a path to the suburbs. 

I took the State of the City address to a Roman Catholic 
school. I was trying to say that these are hard-pressed 
neighborhoods, and these inner-city religious schools are 
always in financial difficulty. And, in fact, the more they 
fulfill their social and moral initiative, the more money 
they lose. So it's a community responsibility that should 
be led by the secular leaders of a city, not just the 
religious leaders. 



People who grow up in the cities and have children view their options for schooling to move from the city. So the 
Catholic schools and the other religious schools were holding our communities together. In that regard, I haven’t 
done an empirical evaluation, but my guess is I’m the only Jewish mayor to chair an archdiocese fundraising 
drive. It’s a fair bet without any research. 

And I took the state of the city address to a Roman Catholic school. And what I was trying to do is say these 
are hard-pressed neighborhoods, and these inner-city religious schools are always in financial difficulty. And, in 
fact, the more they fulfill their social and moral initiative, the more money they lose, right? So it’s a community 
responsibility that should be led by the secular leaders of a city, not just the religious leaders. 

We’ll get into the questions and answers about what’s the appropriate role for government and how to make a 
difference, but just an introductory remark. I think that one of the most important things we have to do, in part, 
started by the President’s comments this morning, is to make the case that these are community issues to save 
these schools because saving these schools will save the children, as the Secretary mentioned. Thank you 
very much. 
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SECRETARY SPELLINGS: Thank you, Steve. 



Our final panelist is Maryland’s superintendant Nancy Grasmick, my friend and colleague. Nancy has had an 
amazing career in education, started as a special education teacher and is revered and maybe a little feared, which 
I love, in education circles in the entire community in Maryland. She is an awesome reformer. There is no tool 
that will go unused in Nancy’s toolkit. 

And I appreciate your great work. So, Nancy, tell us about the kinds of things you’ve done in Maryland to meet 
the needs of those communities. 

NANCY GRASMICK 

Well, thank you. Secretary Spellings, and this is a mutual admiration society. We are just simply lucky in this 
country to have Margaret Spellings. I know you agree with me. But today it’s important to tell the unvarnished 
truth, and so in Maryland there is absolutely no appetite for vouchers or anything that even approximates a 
voucher. And so as I thought about that and the political situation, I decided there were ways in which we could 
work around this and attempt to help faith-based schools and nonpublic schools overall in terms of benefits to 
our children. And all of us gathered here today care about every child getting a high-quality public and 
private education. 

And so in 1998 I decided to create a nonpublic work group where we invited not only the superintendents and 
representatives from our school systems, but also from our nonpublic schools. The group has been chaired by 
two people, one from the public school sector and one from the nonpublic school sector. And in a moment I’ll 
tell you about the things they’ve tackled, but I have to say that the success of this has been very dependent on a 
few people, one the incredible leadership of the superintendent of the Catholic schools. Dr. Ronald Valenti, who’s 
here with us today. 

He is my friend and colleague. And often as I visit Catholic schools within the city, people say, “Why are you two 
so friendly?” Or we are on a radio show together. But we are constantly collaborating. And then we have a whole 
series of nonpublic special education schools that serve many of our city children. And so Dorie Flynn who’s 
with us representing those nonpublic special education schools is another fabulous partner for us. So children are 
getting, in a timely way, the intense services they need. 

In Maryland there is absolutely no appetite for vouchers. As 
I thought about that and the political situation, I decided 
there were ways we could work around this and attempt 
to help faith-based schools and nonpublic schools overall 
in terms of benefits to our children. All of us gathered here 
today care about every child getting a high quality public 
and private education. 



And so as we looked at the issues, a huge issue was the idea that our nonpublic schools, particularly in the urban 
areas dealing with children who are economically disadvantaged, needed some textbook dollars that could also be 
used for technology. And with the leadership, particularly of Dr. Valenti and those from the Jewish community 
coming together, we were able to get almost $4 million a year to provide for those kinds of opportunities for our 
children in our nonpublic schools. 

We also know that it is a chronic problem, and particularly in the urban areas because the public schools are very 
preoccupied with chronically underperforming schools, to ensure that dollars that are directed from the U.S. 
Department of Education are getting to our faith-based schools in a timely and appropriate manner. And so that 
is another area that we are tackling through this nonpublic work group. And just recently Dr. Valenti invited 
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me to make a presentation to the mid-Atlantic group for the Catholic schools in terms of setting up a model 
that could be replicated literally throughout the country in terms of how we can ensure that every dollar that’s 
deserved goes to the faith-based schools. 

We also have a very exciting record in Maryland for our supplemental educational services, and I think the 
national percentage is about 19 percent participation. We have 69 to 70 percent participation, and we are very 
careful in terms of the applications and ensuring that our faith-based providers have an opportunity to provide 
those services for our public school students. And so that’s another exciting development. 

And the other thing that has been very important, particularly in our Jewish community, given some of the 
cultural and religious aspects that have to be considered, is to provide parental choice services within those 
schools, and so we are doing that. 

In addition, and finally I’ll conclude with this, we are extremely interested in early identification and our infants 
and toddlers program, and so we are working with all of the nonpublic sectors to ensure those children are 
identified early and getting the intervention and services required. So it’s been a very exciting time to work this 
nonpublic work group in a State where there is a political inhibition to having any kind of direct contribution of 
dollars other than these nonpublic textbook and technology dollars. Thank you. 

Questions and Discussion 

SECRETARY SPELLINGS: That is such a really great point and, I think, a jumping off point to some of our 
discussions. I want to mention one thing about supplemental services that you all might not be aware of Just this 
week, a couple days ago, in Detroit in fact, I announced some new regulations from the Department of Education 
which will be coming into final effect before year-end. And as those of you who have thought about providing 
supplemental services in your communities, you know that there are some significant disincentives in the public 
schools to use those dollars in those ways. 

So we are going to make that more attractive to the public school community by saying, “You can roll it over for 
one year, but if you don’t spend the money on those kids,” because not everybody has a 70 percent take-up rate, 
“then those moneys come back to the U.S. Treasury.” 

So I think that will cause some great things to occur out there, and your phones might be ringing a little more 
vigorously in light of that. 

All right, Steve, let us start with you. Since you’ve been doing this a long time, I know there are some things 
you’ve learned along the way. How do you bring communities together around lofty goals in places that might 
have some of the resistance that Nancy has talked about? 

MAYOR GOLDSMITH: Well, I think unfortunately, most places have some resistance to the right. Let me 
just talk for a second about specific tools. So it seems the beginning point is a high-level key recognition that the 
mission of the religious school is critical to the future of the city. That everybody is in this. It’s not just Catholic, 
Jewish, or particular Christian or Evangelical schools important to the cities. 

Religious schools actually subsidize public schools, 
because you're educating a child who otherwise would 
have to be educated with the full cost to the public. 

So this is not a transfer of resources from taxpayers to 
religious schools. It's a way to help the religious schools 
continue their subsidies. 
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Second then, if you view your role as educating children, then as Nancy suggested, there’s a range of tools that 
are available. We were proud to have started an effort where we used the city’s tax-exempt debt issuance authority 
to finance the remodeling and opening of new schools. There are financial advisors I know that provide advice to 
the Catholic schools without complicated financial ledgers that can actually turn the schools, which are embedded 
assets, into a way to support the children, and the city can play a role. 

If you’ve reached that point where you ought to say — and many larger cities are like this — transportation should 
be funded for children, and transportation should not be just to a public school. Special classes could be offered 
in the public schools for children who are in the religious schools, because these are services, public education 
services for those children — or textbooks. And you can fill in that. 

Let me just diverge. You all know this, but I doubt that many of our citizens know it, that religious schools 
actually subsidize the public schools, because you’re educating a child who otherwise would have to be educated 
with the full cost of the public. So this is not a transfer of resources from taxpayers to religious schools. It’s a way 
to help the religious schools continue their subsidies. 

And a last comment, I mean there are some other structures, and Nancy is heroic in her work, but if you don’t 
have her in all 50 States, h)^othetically, there are other structures. The Pennsylvania corporate tax credit 
program is a very good one (for more, see “Tax Credits” in the main report). It allows corporations to make 
contributions that are tax-deductible that will help fund the children. So there are a lot of things that can 
be done. 

I also was proud to be on the board of our private voucher program, the Charitable Choice Program. I was 
totally supportive of our public schools. The point is not to erode the public schools. It is to provide competitive 
alternative choices for parents who wanted those. And so whether we raised the voucher money, whether we 
diverted the transportation dollars, if you will, or whether we did financing for the religious schools, all of those 
made for more vibrant communities which helped educate our children better. 

SECRETARY SPELLINGS: Nancy, you talked a little about the working group. What are the kinds of 
conditions that had to be in place to make sure that could be successful? I saw a lot of heads nodding, saying, 
“That sounds like something we could do.” WTiat do you need to make sure happens so that that thing can work? 

GRASMICK: Well, I really think you have to forge a relationship. It won’t work if there are these stovepipe 
attitudes and polarization. And so I think it was born of the relationship that Dr. Valenti and I have and have 
had for so many years and the idea that our nonpublic special education schools — we certainly invite into it our 
independent schools, but there had to be a working relationship. 

And I have to say this. It’s not a compliment to me, but people are simply amazed that in Maryland every year 
all of the nonpublic entities have a huge breakfast for me because of the collaboration, and we bring up issues 
that we are committed to resolving together. And there is a huge level of respect, and so I think that has to be a 
fundamental issue. 

It’s not just at the work group but that it follows through in terms of the daily work of the individuals. I think 
there have to be certain targets. And certainly we look at all of the State laws, all of the local laws and the 
interpretation of those and how those laws can benefit our nonpublic schools, not again, as you suggested, to 
erode in any way the public schools, but how those laws can be interpreted fairly to not deprive the nonpublic 
schools of opportunities. And I think the idea of our coming together around the idea of the nonpublic textbook 
and technology moneys and my sitting there every year in the general assembly when they’re deliberating as to 
whether or not these dollars should continue. 

And we are very skillful in not giving the message that we are not supportive to public schools but also that we 
administer those funds. We are excited about the testimony and what’s happening relative to those funds, so we 
administer every dollar of those funds in our department. We identify specific people who work with the schools. 
We develop the application for it so that there’s this constant engagement, which I think is so exciting. 
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SECRETARY SPELLINGS: You were talking about kind of a broad agenda from technology and textbooks to 
early childhood. How did your group come together on particular priorities at a given time? 

GRASMICK: Well, a lot of it has to do with issues that they’re grappling with at any particular time. One of 
the big issues is our nonpublic special education schools and the idea of our whole continuum from infants and 
toddlers through high school and how do we identify these children who may be in faith-based schools or in child 
care settings? So that they will bring the topics to the chairs, to the group, and there’s agreement in terms of what 
we are pursuing. And I think it is born of the idea: What are the most current issues that have to be dealt with? 

Dr. Valenti brought to my attention the idea that the title dollars were not necessarily going to nonpublic schools 
in an effective and fair manner. We have to grapple with that. We’ve worked together to set up a model and to 
pursue that model across the State. 

SECRETARY SPELLINGS: I’d like to know more about that. Thank you, Nancy. Well said. 

Roy, obviously the mayor is often the focal point of helping educate the public, the big bully pulpit. You talked 
about some of the closings of schools you had in Syracuse. How can a mayor engage and have a community 
better understand what’s at stake with our faith-based schools, and what are things that mayors can do to guard 
against those closures? 

ACTING SECRETARY BERNARDI: Well, first and foremost is to understand the problem before it happens. 
Probably most of you read last Sunday’s Washington Post. In Petersburg, Virginia, St. Joseph’s Catholic School 
was going to close, and the dioceses there gave them, I think, a week to raise a million dollars. Well, the good 
news is that as of this Monday they raised a million dollars to remain open. 



I would ask everyone in this room to make sure that you 
access not just the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, but also the faith-based offices that the 
President has put throughout the federal government so 
you can access those funds. There are resources there, so I 
would ask you to take advantage of them. 



And how that happens is how a mayor will tackle the problem regardless of where you are in this country, is that 
you have to engage everyone. Information is power. The fact of the matter is there are parochial schools that have 
closed in this country, and they didn’t know that until the last possible moment. And I think everyone needs an 
opportunity to bring the shakers and movers in the community together to see if you can save those schools. 

You talked about how you access dollars, and that’s the name of the game regardless of where you are. Well, the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development in 2004, our faith-based office, we held around the country 
grant-writing training programs. Over 30,000 individuals participated. In 2008, we plan this year to have 50 
locations for those grant-writing programs. And I bring this up to make sure that your local communities access 
that grant-writing training program, because it’s how you put that application together. 

And we don’t preclude religious organizations. Obviously, they should not be precluded. The fact of the matter 
remains on the receiving of the grant, as long as it’s not used for a specific religious purpose, you can apply. So 
I would ask everyone in this room to make sure that you access not just the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, but also faith-based offices that the President has put throughout the federal government so that 
you can access those funds, the community development block grant moneys and the home moneys. There are 
resources that are there, so I would ask you to take advantage of them. 
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SECRETARY SPELLINGS: All right. It’s time for your questions. While you are coming to the microphone, 
let me ask Steve real quickly as mayor. Obviously, engaging the community and making the case that we ought to 
care about all schools is something that I think you did it. Steve, do you want to talk a little about that while our 
questioners are coming forward? 

MAYOR GOLDSMITH: Well, I think putting together a high-level effort with representatives throughout the 
community is helpful. I mean we had a terrific archbishop. We had some very strong Christian school leaders. 
And we had, I think probably most importantly, neighborhood leaders who were outspoken that this school is 
stabilizing our neighborhood. And so it’s the combination. And I was mayor long enough that we had a lot of 
school superintendents come and go, but most of them were supportive of the effort, because they knew that they 
wanted to hold children and have families live in the city. 



Putting together a high-level effort with representatives 
throughout the community is helpful. We had a terrific 
archbishop. We had some very strong Christian school 
leaders. We had, probably most importantly, neighborhood 
leaders who were outspoken that this school is stabilizing 
our neighborhood. 



So if I think you have high-level leadership, grass-roots support, and you make the case — the financial 
information as well as the performance information needs to be out there — that is the groundwork around which 
dollars can be moved and raised and new laws passed. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: Madame Secretary, Joe McTighe from CAPE, the Council for American Private 
Education. Eirst of all, it’s a wonderful forum, and it’s been focusing the spotlight on an absolutely critical issue, 
and we are very grateful for that, and we appreciate that. But one of the recurring themes today has been that at a 
time when the country desperately needs successful inner-city schools, it makes no sense whatsoever to stand by 
and watch schools that have a track record of success close down in record numbers. 

But if we are going to address that issue at the policy levels — and Em talking specifically at the Eederal level 
now — it’s going to take a serious bipartisan effort, I think, similar to what took place when No Child Left Behind 
was initially enacted and also similar to what’s going on right now in terms of addressing the housing crisis. Is 
there a way that the Administration can facilitate a dialog at the highest levels in Congress, bipartisan dialog to 
address this particular crisis? 

One of the recurring themes today has been that at a time 
when the country desperately needs successful inner-city 
schools, it makes no sense whatsoever to stand by and 
watch schools that have a track record of success close 
down in record numbers. 



SECRETARY SPELLINGS: Well, I’ll start. I would say that in a Presidential election year, that’s a hard time 
to do it, just candidly. But I would also say that I do think, when we look at the compelling data, our shared 
commitment to leave no child behind and the way that the President has proposed and formulated this $300 
million effort (Pell Grants for Kids) that makes us ask are we for real about No Child Left Behind or not? 
Because we’ve given schools every possible opportunity to improve. Now what? 
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And so I think the moral imperative is there. I think politically, frankly, this has to be motivated — all politics is 
local, as we all know — back home around the needs of particular regions and communities. Only then will the 
Nancy Grasmicks of the world have the kind of climate to think outside those usual structures. 

I will tell you that I think data and accountability are our greatest friends in this effort. That’s why there’s such 
fierce opposition to put that elephant back in the closet, to stop peeling the onion, to make everybody feel that all 
is well. So stay strong for data and motivate politics back home I think is what I would do. 

MAYOR GOLDSMITH: You know the answer to this. I’m just a local guy. So I would say, though, that 
your earlier comment about the SES program focuses on the fact that the President’s faith-based initiative 
ended a significant amount of regulatory discrimination against faith-based organizations. And that is what 
this conference is supposed to do — but that concept, applied to existing revenue streams, would lead to 
substantial results. 

And I agree with you, Madame Secretary, that’s probably the best you would accomplish in an election year. 

But that’s not — as the HUD program suggests — an insignificant amount of money, and it would make a little bit 
of a difference in at least bridging and reducing some of the closures until we get to a bolder point. 

SECRETARY SPELLINGS: The other thing is, I think, as we talked about Pennsylvania and other places 
with tax credit policies. You know, sometimes those are less incendiary politically than some of the other things 
that we’ve talked about, so don’t neglect your State legislature. Funding for education is nine cents from the 
federal government and 91 cents from State and local government. And it’s the old “He who has the gold 
makes the rules” philosophy. And so State legislatures obviously — the President talked a little bit about Blaine 
amendments — certainly should not be overlooked. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: Jim Cultura from the New York State Catholic Conference. I think many of us are 
surprised but intrigued that as former mayors, you’ve made the point that the strength of our schools has an 
effect on the economic and social strength of cities. And obviously there are a small number of mayors, current 
mayors in the country, who have come out in support of school choice. 

Do you think it’s politically possible to get the mayors nationwide as a group, like the conference of mayors in 
New York which we’ve tried to approach, to get them to come out in support of school choice, to get away from 
this notion that it’s us versus them, private schools versus public schools, and talk about it in a broader sense as 
you’ve done on the social and economic strength of cities? 

ACTING SECRETARY BERNARDI: You’re absolutely correct. As a former president of the New York 
State Conference of Mayors . . . Not just New York State, but any State, if they would take folks like yourself and 
conferences like this . . . Someone earlier mentioned the mortgage crisis. Why are we dealing with the mortgage 
crisis? Because it is a crisis! Well, I think we have a crisis right here in front of us with the closure of parochial 
schools and the opportunity for youngsters in the inner-city to have that quality education. 



Why are we dealing with the mortgage crisis? Because 
it is a crisis] Well, I think we have a crisis right here in 
front of us with the closure of parochial schools and the 
opportunity for youngsters in the inner-city to have that 
quality education. 



So reach out and talk to the various groups and organizations, the National League of Cities, Conference of 
Mayors, your local representatives, the Federal representatives. It’s not going to happen unless the emphasis is 
put on it, but I cannot stress importantly enough what I talked about, accessing the programs that we have now. 
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There are resources out there, and those resources should not be limited just to the folks that have had access to 
those over the years. Faith-based organizations are participating more and more, but you need to do even more 
of that. Apply for those resources. Use those resources to help the schools that we are talking about. 

MAYOR GOLDSMITH: I would just add that a little of it depends on what you mean by the word “choice.” 
So if I think the word “choice” means voucher, the answer to your question is no. We might find a mayor in 
Milwaukee 10 years ago who favored it or in D.C. with Tony Williams, but very unusual. I think, though, the 
frame needs to be remade. These schools in our city, which is not atypical, the Catholic schools were 85 percent 
inner-city non-Catholics. This was a social mission and moral mission on the part of the church, and they were 
educating students in our community. 



This debate can easily be reshaped around the opportunities 
for children, community development, and helping schools 
educate all faiths. If you did it that way, you could get a lot 
of mayors to say yes. But if they hear the word "choice" 
and they translate to it vouchers, I think the answer is no. 



And I think the problem becomes that suburban parents have choices, and they don’t see the faces of the 
kids in the urban areas. And the urban parents don’t have much power, and they’re unable to break through 
entrenched interests. 

So it seems to me that if the framework changes, and it is community stabilization, and it is holding a city 
together ... let me interrupt my thought. Secretary Spellings knows better than anybody else the horrible 
dropout rates of inner-city schools on the public school side. So I think this debate can easily be reshaped to 
be around a mission of future opportunities for children, community development, helping schools educate all 
faiths. And I think if you did it that way, and wanted to advocate Catholic or Jewish or Christian schools as an 
alternative, you could get a lot of mayors to say yes. But if they hear the word “choice” and they translate to it 
vouchers, I think the answer is no. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: Mary Ellen Russell from the Maryland Catholic Conference. One thought I’ve been 
having all morning that I don’t think we’ve talked a lot about is the issue of benefits for teachers. We saw an 
extraordinary chart this morning (see Figure 10 in the main report) that’s no secret to the Catholic schools about 
the shift from what we are calling practically free labor to trying to pay salaries for our teachers, and I think it’s a 
critically important component of the crisis that we are facing now. 

And I wondered in your wisdom, at the Federal level, at the State level, at the city level, any thoughts about how 
to supplement what our schools can do to help our teachers to include them in programs or ways that would help 
us to compensate those teachers? 

GRASMICK: Mary Ellen and I worked together on some of these initiatives, but I do think health care is so 
costly today, and joining a larger cohort, getting a reduced rate, things like that where we could come together 
to look at collective benefits, I think, could be enormously helpful. So Mary Ellen, I make a commitment. I’d be 
glad to work with you in attempting to look at some of these things, because I think doing it individually is just 
economically killing these schools. 

SECRETARY SPELLINGS: I would just offer one thought at the moment. Again, of course, the things that 
we are talking about, pay for performance and vouchers, these are the holy grails of education, so we’ve given 
ourselves a lot to bite off, as you all know. One of the things that the President has supported and the unions 
have tried desperately to kill actually is a hundred million dollar program called the Teacher Incentive Fund. He’s 
asked to double this program. 
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And the notion is; Let us find ways to pay people who do the most challenging work in education and get results. 
Currently there are about 40 of these models going on around the country that align that hardest work with pay 
incentives. And we are just beginning to develop this practice. That obviously can be shared and replicated as 
it’s developed, but also we can potentially look, as we work to expand those things, that some of those dollars be 
made available to the challenging work that’s going on in our nonpublic schools. 

MAYOR GOLDSMITH: I have no idea what the answer to your question is, but I used to be a politician, so 
I’m going to answer it anyway. Another way to look at it, in addition to the appropriate comments that were 
just made, is to say: How can you reduce noncritical teacher costs in order to drive more money to the teachers. 
And that means better financing of the buildings. It means highly specialized classes that only have only a few 
students, those students ought to be able to enroll in the public school or charter school to secure those services. 

So to the extent we can create a menu and disaggregate those services and move to the public side those that 
are legitimately public, it would allow more money to be driven into the teacher salaries as being core. It’s not 
directly responding to your question, but perhaps another way to think about it, like transportation. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: Good afternoon. I’m Doric Flynn. I’m from Maryland, so mine is more of a comment 
than a question. But I just wanted to mention that the leadership that we have in Dr. Grasmick has really made 
the partnership between public and nonpublic work so well. 

Something that Dr. Grasmick mentioned in her opening remarks was the commitment that she has to provide 
services to privately placed students. And so she helps coordinate and actually gives grant dollars to provide 
wraparound support and related services to the Jewish day schools. And we have a large concentration of Jewish 
day schools in Baltimore County, and I helped coordinate this project that gives speech and language services to 
kids, to Jewish day school kids, to keep them in their faith-based schools. So it’s more just about a compliment to 
you, and we appreciate your support. 

SECRETARY SPELLINGS: Thank you all for your participation and your good work. 
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Panel III: Community Solutions 



SCOTT HAMILTON 

Welcome. We are going to continue this terrific program today with a fantastic panel, a number of whom you 
have already heard about at least from the President if not in other ways. And there’s full text or a portion of the 
materials for the conference, and I commend them to you. 

My name is Scott Hamilton, and I am thrilled to be a part of this conference. In my experience, faith is necessary 
and truly key to all who work successfully with our neediest students in all kinds of schools, public, private or 
religious. Surrounded by the challenge, the struggle, the occasional failure, it is hard for many educators not to 
eventually surrender to low expectations. It’s hard for us all. And it is certainly hard, as we’ve seen, for some not 
to begin to blame all the other factors. 

We’ve seen the defenders of the status quo, and many who are defenders of the failing government school systems 
claim that we can only succeed in schools if we solve poverty or solve health care or solve all number of ailments. 
But the bottom line I believe we all share is that education is a place to start. 

I was lucky enough to have worked with KIPP for about five years and started the effort to replicate two terrific 
schools, which has now turned into more than 50 schools, and I learned a lot from that experience. And very 
recently I was lucky to have had the opportunity to lead a study for the Thomas B. Ford Institute on the revival of 
urban Catholic schools. 

And what I’ve learned from those two experiences are two things. There is a great philosopher who once said 
that the actual proves the possible, and he was right. And it is necessary, especially in the face of those challenges, 
that we prove the possible through the actual. And the other thing that I have learned is that catchy little phrase 
that nothing succeeds like success. We cannot sit here committed to our goals and just wish that we could change 
policy or wish that these streams of funding that we so desperately need or want would appear. We have to get 
out of ourselves. We have to create the success that will attract that kind of support. 

So on this panel today we have inspiration in the midst of our struggle, and we have reminders of what can 
be accomplished with vision and leadership, hard work, and yes, faith. They are examples of what growth and 
initiative can bring even in the tough business that we all share. So our panel of five is actually proving the 
possible, and they’re going to share with you what can be done, have some ideas about how we can help our case 
and help ourselves and share some experiences learned. 

And I encourage them at the conclusion of their remarks to ask each other questions as they arise, and I 
encourage you to keep in mind what questions come up that you’d like to ask if we have time at the end of the 
presentations for questions. 

To begin, we have Mary McDonald, whom you heard about a little earlier in the President’s remarks, has done 
remarkable things for the Jubilee Schools in Memphis. 

Next is Tom Tillapaugh. He’s got a remarkable story to tell with the street schools that he started and is 
replicating now. 

B.J. Cassin is really the driving force behind the growth and reputation of the Cristo Rey and NativityMiguel 
networks of schools. 

Reverend Timothy Scully is behind what you also heard the President talk about, the ACE program at Notre 
Dame and some other extraordinary initiatives that that university is undertaking. 

And Rabbi David Zwiebel is doing remarkable things with the Agudath Israel organization and has some terrific 
remarks on philanthropy that we can all learn from. 

So please help me welcome this panel and Dr. Mary McDonald. 
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MARY MCDONALD 



Thank you for the opportunity to introduce you to the Jubilee Catholic Schools in the Diocese of Memphis. The 
Jubilee Schools are reopened Catholic schools in the inner-city. They are schools that have been closed from 
eight to more than 50 years. 

When we left these schools, we left more than old buildings behind. We left children, children in poverty, 
children of a new immigrant population, children who needed a Catholic education now more than ever. We 
needed to go back and reclaim our heritage in educating those who were disenfranchised by society. Even though 
most thought it was impossible, we found courage in knowing that with God, all things are possible. 

The Jubilee Schools are reopened Catholic schools in the 
inner city. They are schools that had been closed from eight 
to more than 50 years. When we left these schools, we left 
more than old buildings behind. We left children, children 
in poverty, children of a new immigrant population. When 
I started as superintendent, we had 15 schools, and five of 
those were struggling to survive. Now we have 29 schools 
and our highest enrollment since 1976. 



When Bishop Steib appointed me as superintendent of schools in 1998, he shared his desire to have the 
Catholic schools return to the neighborhoods and children we once abandoned and reclaim our heritage 
of lifting up children and families in poverty. So after months of planning, hard work, long hours, and the 
generosity of donors who gave us the seed money to begin, in July 1999, we started the reopening of the 
Jubilee Catholic Schools. 

Like most dioceses across the country, the Diocese of Memphis was closing Catholic schools in the urban areas. 
This was due to the declining enrollment, lack of funding, and demographic shifts. Initially elementary schools 
were closed. Without Catholic feeder schools, several high schools were closed or consolidated. 

When I started as superintendent, we had 15 schools, and five of those were struggling to survive. Now we 
have 29 schools and our highest enrollment since 1976. Our students in the Jubilee Schools come from the 
neighborhoods in which the schools are located. We do not test for entrance and welcome children regardless of 
religion or ability to pay tuition. 

These schools are located in areas with some of the highest rates of poverty, illiteracy, crime, gang activity, and 
violent death in the country. The children are victims of their surroundings. Most are raised by a single female 
with little or no means of support, but poverty does not mean a parent does not love their child. Poverty means 
there are no choices for her child. 

Each Jubilee School was reopened with a preschool and kindergarten class and added a grade a year to the exit 
level of sixth or eighth grade. You cannot solve a systemic problem with a programmatic approach. In order to 
effect systemic change, to change the universe for these children, we had to provide a new experience, a new 
paradigm for education. 
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We started in August of 1999 with one school and 26 children. Now we have eight Jubilee schools, two 
urban initiative schools, and more than 1,400 students (Figure 10). We are still adding grades in schools 
and still growing. 



White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith-Based Schools 
Figure 10 -Jubilee Schools Enrollment 
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To ensure the systemic change that we sought, it is important that the students be educated in a Catholic 
school from preschool through 12 th grade, so the financial assistance follows the students to each level of their 
education at the Catholic school. Every family pays something according to their ability to do so. It is their 
investment in their child’s education. 

More than 95 percent of our Jubilee school families are at or below the poverty level. This is serious poverty, 
particularly in comparison to the Shelby County median household income. Our schools are authentically 
Catholic, and the students attend daily religion class. Mass, and paraliturgical services. The faith traditions of all 
students are respected and celebrated. 

The Jubilee schools are considered community treasures and have done much to bridge the racial divide in 
Memphis. With only a 4 percent Catholic population, the schools also have shown the community how the 
church has reached out in service to all God’s children. 

Urban initiative schools are two inner-city Catholic schools that struggled against all odds to stay open, and now 
they receive Jubilee scholarship dollars each year to assist nearby low-income students to attend one of these 
schools. It is equally important that Catholic schools in urban areas are assisted in remaining open. 

The intense daily hardships experienced by families living in poverty are barriers that diminish a parent’s ability 
to fully provide the time, energy, and guidance necessary for strong education. The Jubilee schools are a resource 
for parents to use to overcome the obstacles that they face in their struggle to provide for their children. 
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The Jubilee schools are proof positive that poverty does not equate with ignorance. Most of our students come 
to us with few language skills and are functioning two or more years below grade level. However, within their 
first year in a Catholic school, significant academic advances are accomplished. Outside research confirmed 
the positive results of our students’ success. The success of our students is borne out in many ways, a zero 
percent dropout rate, a 99.9 percent graduation rate, and 95 percent of our students continue their education in 
postsecondary schools. They are beating the odds. Their universe is changing. Their intergenerational cycle of 
poverty is being broken (Figure 1 1). 
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Figure 11 - Jubilee Schools Success 
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Sample scores from De La Salle Blessed Sacrament School. 



We learned early on tdiat we first had to address the issues of hunger, of emotional distress, anger, fear, sleep 
deprivation — all the adverse effects of poverty that victimize the children — as well as teach them. Addressing the 
issues of hunger and unemployment was critical. For many, the food at school was their only meal of the day. 

In order to help the children, we partnered with the Food Bank and local businesses to provide students with 
backpacks every Friday filled with nutritious nonperishable food to eat and to share at home over the weekend. 

We also started job training and placement programs for adults who are considered unemployable. We provide 
training, certification, and jobs in our cafeteria that lead to future employment in better-paying jobs. 

Each parent or guardian and each student signs a pledge that holds them accountable for positive involvement 
in the educational process. The Catholic Schools Office is also held accountable to provide the professional 
management system and broad base of support needed to ensure the viability of these schools. During the past 10 
years, the Catholic Schools Office has worked to move from a caretaker stage to accreditation by SACS/CASI as 
a fully functioning school district. 

But we cannot do this alone. We need the involvement of many others. We have formed partnerships with 
businesses, foundations, universities, and health care facilities, all people in the community. Bishop J. Terry Steib, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Memphis is a staunch supporter of Catholic education. And so we continue in faith to 
reclaim our heritage, these schools, and the children. Thank you. 
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TOM TILLAPAUGH 



In 1984, 1 loaded up my wife and kids in an old 1970 LT and followed what I believe — and I think in this room I 
can say I know — was a vision from God to move to Denver, Colorado, and open a Christian school for homeless, 
troubled, and at-risk kids. 

I’d been working in Christian education in the suburbs, and we couldn’t take the kids that I really wanted to take. 
They said a Christian education is not for them. A Christian and a faith-based education are for everybody in 
some form or another. I was 30 years old in the eyes of the world and in my grandmother’s a fool. She offered me 
her house if I would quit this silly nonsense and come and teach in a nice safe town, but no, I knew my calling. 



My motivation for starting Street Schools was seeing 
so many young people dropping out because of the bad 
choices they had made, the circumstances of their lives, 
and the way the regular schools operated for those kinds of 
kids. So I thought, "How can we make a school an inviting 
place to produce success for these kids?" 



So my wife and I had nothing. We lived in Section 8 housing and did what we could to survive, including 
dumpster diving and whatever else it took as I began to cast this vision out to whoever would listen to me. I was 
just a kid, 30 years old. What did I know? We were going to solve all the problems of the world. We brought in 
[homeless kids], started bringing them home with me. We had seven homeless living with us at one time. The 
city knocked on my door and said, “You can only have two at a time.” 

We’ve got two homeless right now at my house in Colorado. How did that happen? It’s been many years later, 
and they’re still there. 

This girl came in. She was 19 years old. She was homeless. She doesn’t know her dad. Her mom conceived her, 
birthed her, and then dropped her off at her grandparents’ house, and she’s never seen her since. I’m going to 
turn her into a superstar, and she’s going to go to college and you’re going to hear from her someday. I’m so 
excited about that. 

Finally, a local businessman answered the call. He rented me a house in the worst part of town in Denver. 

Then on May 13, 1985, 1 grabbed three street people who were wandering around on the street, and I said, “Let 
us go back and let us have high school.” And the first guy was never tardy because he lived in the crawl space 
under the house. It was so cool. He was right there every day. 

I don’t know anything except to love kids. How do you run a nonprofit? I didn’t know an)mhing about operations 
and HR and accounting and all those boring things. And how was I going to pay the bills, including feeding 
my family? Then I learned about this thing called endowment, and all I knew to do was to share that heart and 
vision with others and hope that they would get excited enough to help me financially, so I just started speaking 
with people. 

But my motivation for starting Street Schools was seeing so many young people dropping out because of the bad 
choices they had made and the circumstances of their lives and way the regular schools operated for those kinds 
of kids. So I thought how can we make a school an inviting place to produce success for these kids? 

Well, first, smaller is better. In those days bigger was better. You can have all the labs and all the fancy things, but 
they don’t do any good for kids who aren’t there. Smaller is better, 50 to 90 kids is all that a principal can really 
know of that kind of challenging kid. These kinds of kids need 10 to one in the classroom. 
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And then the faculty is far more than teachers. I wanted teachers that were willing to go the extra mile. That’s 
why I love KIPP so much, because they do. They’re advocates. We have an advocate program, and every day 
they meet with those kids formally in the classroom and then lunch and after school and weekends. And they’re 
engaged in their lives constantly, and they help the kids to catch a powerful vision for a successful future and then 
give them the tools to attain it. And that’s what it takes. 

By 1985, 1 began to receive calls from people in other cities saying, “I heard about what you’re doing in Denver. 
Could you help me to do that in my city?” So ultimately we founded the National Association of Street Schools. 
It’s a vehicle or a means by which to replicate this model around the country. 

We have about 45 schools now, and we are part of the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation’s Alternative High 
School Initiative. We are the only faith-based group in that right now, so keep praying for us as we try to be 
witness to the rest of those people. 

Street Schools initially served troubled kids, kids who had already manifested trouble. But as we started growing 
and growing our model, we began to realize that the best practices that we were advocating for worked for 
other people, people like Tim Cox who started a school in Memphis for the younger kids. A lot of people call it 
preventative. Get them while they’re younger so they don’t get in trouble in the long run. 

Urban faith-based educational institutions are doing a 
tremendous job in serving the academic, social, emotional 
and spiritual needs of the children and adolescents of our 
nation's inner cities. It is imperative that we continue to find 
the funding needed to keep them open and viable. 



You can read in your conference proceedings document the synopsis of our design model; Individualized 
academic development, diagnostic tests, sensitivity to different learning styles, high expectations. We are very big 
on economic literacy. We developed an urban economic literacy curriculum with college students, also personal 
social skills development. Like I said, I talk about advocates, and it’s all about getting face time with the kids. And 
the more loving, caring help and wisdom — and help them as they work to make changes in their life — the more 
role models they’ll have. 

Career development; I became a teacher because my dad was a teacher. I didn’t want to be, but you know so many 
times you become what your father is because that’s what you observe every day. What if you don’t have a father 
to observe? What if your father’s in jail? What if he’s an alcoholic or a drug addict? What do you do in those 
cases? And also what if all your friends in your neighborhood are in the same position? 

So we have to be in loco parentis all the time in our school and teach our kids what to do when they grow up. So 
we have had shadowing internships that our kids do. 

Spiritual development; A Street School is a Christian school. We believe that Jesus Christ gives hope and purpose 
in what can seem like a hostile, purposeless world, so we have Bible and chapel. Our kids go on mission trips to 
learn to serve others just as they’re being helped. 

When I started the Street School in ’84 I didn’t have a template to follow. Remember, I was just a kid, and so it 
took years of trial and error to figure things out. Our goal is to have a template so they won’t have to go through 
all those years and they can be turn-key. So we do lots of things. We’ve been asked to do training, whether it be 
at our national conference or on site, anything, how to do a 501(c)(3) or all the major operations and HR and 
fundraising, a lot of fundraising training and so on. 
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Strategies for continuous school improvement: We have a continuum of elements and essentials for having 
quality urban Christian schools that our schools are continually doing, steps to a continuing improvement plan 
as they work through accreditation. We offer teachers for our schools’ funding. Though funding is not our 
main focus, we have been given money that we can give to our members. To date we have given our members in 
exchange for their $50 a year annual fee about $2 million, which is pretty exciting — that we’ve been able to sub- 
grant to our members. 

Advocacy: we try to advocate for our members here in the government and in colleges and so on. 

Communication networking: we want to facilitate the sharing of best practices, problem-solving between our 
member schools through our Web sites and other means. We develop products and other resources. 

Data collection is important to have good data for grants and so on. We do that. 

Accreditation: we partner with CITA — the Commission for International Transregional Accreditation — to 
accredit our schools. 

Lastly, just like all the schools, all of you, NASS members feel tremendous financial pressure. In order for our 
schools to enroll 40 risky kids they need to make a transition from tuition to donation-based fundraising. Most 
are apprehensive about doing so. I didn’t start a school to raise money. I started a school to be with kids. But 
you have to turn from that and you have to get brave and not be afraid to pick up a telephone. That’s a whole 
other workshop. 

So you have to do that and one of our members, Tanya here, moved up from principal to executive director. She 
knows she’s going to have to get out and beat the bushes and find the resources that she needs, and so we teach 
that as well as finding money for our members. 

We teach our members how to fundraise and speak to others on their behalf And in addition, we engage in the 
joint funding ventures and approach nationally based corporations to find financial and other resources for our 
school. An example is we have volunteer basketball teams. We need money for refs. We need money for gyms. 
We need money to feed the kids afterwards. It may be the best meal they’re going to have all day; and gas. One 
of our good friends is the president of a big company in New Jersey. We approached him. He gave us $10,000 to 
split between five schools so there’s $2,000 each. So we very often try to find the resources that we need for our 
schools to survive. 



I didn't start a school to raise money. I started a school to 
be with kids. But you have to turn from that and you have to 
get brave and not be afraid to pick up a telephone. 



We receive grants from which we reward or sub-grant other members. In addition I’m always trying to be 
opportunistic and find new creative and replicable sources of income. We encourage our schools to be financially 
responsible and to maintain tight operations. We believe that our schools can attain high academic quality and 
with our help find the financial resources to not only survive but also to thrive. 

Urban faith-based educational institutions are doing a tremendous job in serving the academic, social, emotional 
and spiritual needs of the children and adolescents of our Nation’s inner cities. It is imperative that we continue 
to find the funding needed to keep them open and viable. 

Now, Scott, what you said here about those that say we have to solve health care and poverty before we can 
solve education, we believe that we have to solve education, and then the solving of health care and poverty will 
naturally follow. 



I have no doubt, with the right training, hard work, and vision and our God that we continually plead with and 
pray to, that we can develop the necessary resources to do so. Thank you. 
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BJ. CASSIN 

Good afternoon. I’ve been asked to give you our experiences in scaling up to high-impact models and I’m going 
to give a little background on the schools and then talk about that. My wife and I have been concerned about 
inner-city education, and our solution was to help with scholarships. But we felt uncomfortable. We were helping 
tens of people, but where was the leverage where we could help thousands of people? 

And we all know what happens with the dropouts in inner-city schools. We’ve had lots of statistics today. There’s 
more up there. In 2000, 1 learned about the first Cristo Rey School. And at the same time we were visiting some 
of the NativityMiguel schools and doing our due diligence. And we came to the conclusion that these two models 
could be replicated, and so, at the beginning of 2001, we put together a foundation that’s specifically aimed at 
replicating these two models. 

A little bit about the models and thank you, Mr. President. These are explicitly Catholic schools but are open 
to people of all faiths. It has a unique Hire for Work Program that I’ll talk about, and the schools serve only the 
economically disadvantaged. The schools themselves love to say this in their local communities, “We are the most 
exclusive school in town. If you can afford the tuition, you don’t qualify.” Think about it. 

These schools serve only the economically disadvantaged. 

The schools themselves love to say this in their local 
communities, "We are the most exclusive school in town. If 
you can afford the tuition, you don't qualify." 

Rigorous college prep: Each of these kids when they come in is expected to go to college. Another key point of 
these schools and the NativityMiguel schools, too, is that these are independent schools in their locale. And once 
they’re launched, they are running those schools. 

A little bit about the Hire for Ed Program. All students work five full days a week and basically what it is is job 
sharing. They do not miss any classes. And, for the employer, we take care of all the government forms that have 
to be filed. These are typical jobs. The highest turnover rate in jobs in business is in the entry-level jobs. 

And just think of a freshman. When a school opens, it opens one year at a time, freshmen first, so you’ve got a 
15-year-old that’s going on the 25th floor of a Boston law firm delivering mail, faxing, copying, whatever you may 
have. And today, there are over 1,000 employers of these students, and the job retention rate is over 90 percent. 
So, in other words, these are real jobs. 

When we go to look to secure a job for a school and they say, “We’ll do a make-work and consider it a donation,” 
that’s not a job, and we do not accept those kinds of jobs. 

Amazing program impact (Eigure 12): Basically, the income from the job goes to the school, so, in essence, the 
student is earning 70 percent of the cost of his education. 

We are getting these young men and women into areas like the downtown that they’ve never visited and the 26th 
floor of an office building and relating to other people, their supervisor and, after a while, their co-workers, and 
they very much interact with each other. 

“So we are doing budgets. Maybe that’s why we have to learn math. There are lots of e-mails and lots of reports. 
Maybe that’s what English comp is all about.” 

In effect, we made a $450 million endowment fund. This is last fiscal year’s income where we raised 
$22.5 million. 

After eight years there are now 19 schools. We opened six last fall — one here in Washington, Don Bosco, and a 
Cristo Rey Jesuit in Baltimore. 
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Figure 12 - Program Impact 

• Students earn 70% of the cost of their education. 

• The work program helps students see a purpose to their education, gain self- 
confidence, learn about business, and become motivated to go to college. 

• $22.5 millon will be generated this year from the work-study program 
nationwide. A $450,000,000 endowment is needed to create similar revenue. 



B.J. Cassin, "White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith Based Schools," 
(presentation, The White House, Washington, D.C., April 24, 2008). 



Various statistics: We are here to serve the poor. We have three more schools that are scheduled to open next 
year and four feasibility studies are currently under way. And please remember: 99 percent of those kids who 
graduated in 2007 today are in college, mostly in four-year colleges. These are two- and four-year colleges. 

NativityMiguel: You cannot be successful in high school unless you are prepared. You’ve experienced learning. 
You’ve had the joy of learning even though it may have been pounded into you on Saturday morning. So 
NativityMiguel schools are small schools. It’s an 11-month program, 7:30 to 5:00, two meals, summer program. 
Some of these kids who have never been out of the city are going up to summer class. 

Another unique feature of NativityMiguel is these kids are followed into high school to make sure they’re 
successful and actually now are being followed in college (Figure 13). Today there are over 64 of these schools. 
There were 17 when we started in 2001, and 90 percent of the students qualify for free and reduced-price lunch. 
So, we are serving the demographics. Remember that 92 percent of these students who go to a NativityMiguel 
school are graduating. And these are in areas of 50 and 60 percent dropout rate. And those kids that then get into 
high school, 96 percent of them — ^we track them — are now successfully going on to college. 
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Figure 13 - Impact of the NativityMiguel Schools 

• 64 NativityMiguel Schools serving over 4,300 middle school-age boys and girls in 27 states. 

• 90% of students qualify for Free and Reduced-price Lunch. 

• 53% of the students are African American; another 37% are Latino. 

• 92% of these students graduate from high school, as compared to the national rate for 
African-American and Latino students of 55%. 

• 96% of our high school graduates enrolled in a two- or four-year college this fall. 



B.J. Cassin, "White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith Based Schools," 
(presentation. The White House, Washington, D.C., April 24, 2008). 
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So the scaling thing; What was our approach? Really the feasibility studies, startup operating grants, and we too 
have a great partner in the Gates Foundation. 

And the last key thing I think is feasibility studies. Wfien Wal-Mart opens a new store, they find out where the 
demand is. Then they figure out where the store should be. Then they figure out the cash requirements to get the 
store opened. They find the leadership team and the rest of the employees and train them. That’s what we do. 

These are local teams, not consultants. We require a rigorous program on these feasibility studies. They typically 
take nine months to a year. But when the feasibility study is done and the school leadership is identified and the 
local community buys in, then that feasibility study goes to the appropriate network for approval. Once they are 
approved, then the resources of the network come to help them open up that school. 

The Cristo Rey network is located in Chicago, and NativityMiguel is located here in Washington. And to me this 
is extremely important. They’re small staffs. They are the guardians of the standards. Each network has its own 
10 standards, number two being important. Whom do we serve? The poor. 

There’s a lot to be learned. Collaboration, we talked about that earlier. Wfiat are the best practices? There have 
been faculty brought together ... not “How can we teach English better?” or “How can we teach math better?” 
but “How do we better understand the kids in front of us and what they face and what they’re going through, and 
how can we respond and be better deliverers of that education?” 

For the philanthropists in the crowd; invest in proven models. Only work with strong, strong partners. 

There are 21 religious orders that are sponsoring the Cristo Rey high schools. There are 29 religious orders 
sponsoring the 64 middle schools. A number of these are joint ventures, so what these two models have done 
is provide a platform for people who’ve been delivering quality Catholic education for 100 years in the United 
States to go into the inner-city without having to worry about writing a check, without worrying about having to 
supply three nuns, four brothers, two priests. 

And for the incredible religious orders, they saw dwindling numbers, and most of them did something about it, 
and that is train laity — train laity in their parishes in their method of teaching and where their mission was. 

We are big on outcome data. We have the benefit of starting from one school, as opposed to trying to go back 
and get outcome data. But it’s been said on this podium early this morning funders should demand data. The 
parents should demand outcome data. The teachers should. And we put it up on our Web site. Some of it early 
on and maybe even today is ugly, but at least it identifies something that we’ve got to work on. 

And I think another key is sustainability. And the sustainability is the networks, what they can do for the schools 
once they open. And there’s been a lot of passion on this stage this morning and this afternoon. And the real 
heroes — if you want talk about action — are the priests, brothers, sisters, lay people, men and women, ACE 
volunteers, the Jesuit volunteers. They have tremendous passion for these kids, and they respond. And the points 
I asked you to remember, those outcomes and graduation rates, that’s a by-product of not only the model but also 
of the dedication of the heroes of these schools. Thank you. 
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Thanks, BJ. What a perfect time to celebrate this summit. We just celebrated Easter a couple weeks ago, and 
Jews are celebrating Passover this week. I’m reminded that we are all people who have eyes to find, in the darkest 
of places, hope. Moreover, these dark places can even be causes for celebration. So whatever your faith tradition, 

I suspect we are all here because we know only too well the grim statistics facing many of our inner-city schools, 
and we are bracing ourselves for another round of school closures. 

But forgive me a question at the back end of Easter. Have the grim statistics become so familiar to us that we’ve 
forgotten that its ending is not inevitable? Might we dare to catch a glimpse of the vision that inspired Benedict 
here in Washington only last week to call these schools an outstanding sign of hope where no child should be 
denied a right to an education in faith, which in turn nurtures the soul of a nation? 

Today my remarks issue from a conviction that our schools can and must be strong in our nation’s third century. 
And they issue from an equally strong conviction that my business, higher education, must play a decisive role 
in sustaining and strengthening these schools, which, despite the recent losses, remain the largest, most effective 
private school system in the world. 



My remarks issue from a conviction that our schools can 
and must be strong in our nation's third century. And they 
issue from an equally strong conviction that my business, 
higher education, must play a decisive role in sustaining and 
strengthening these schools. 



Universities possess three core missions: teaching, research, and service. Let me, in the time I have remaining, 
outline three strategies to address these three areas that we’ve undertaken in the northern woods of Indiana. 

Eirst of all, teaching — our leadership formation if I can. Despite the virtual disappearance of the heroic men 
and women who gave their lives to build the world’s most remarkable faith-based school system. I’m absolutely 
convinced that we need not have a vocation or leadership crisis in these schools. The leaders are here. They just 
changed in appearance. 

The young people who can and are able to lead these national treasures, as Margaret Spellings called them, are 
among us, and we have only to invite them to respond and offer them a distinctively faith-based formation. Sadly, 
of our nation’s 240 Catholic colleges and universities, only one in five has built any program to form teachers and 
leaders for this bastion of hope. We can do more. 

After two decades of practically ignoring the problem ourselves, Notre Dame created ACE in 1993 to 
help respond to this invitation. ACE prepares nearly 200 teachers and 100 principals to serve every year in 
communities across our country. In the past decade and a half we formed over 1,000 school leaders, and 75 
percent of them are still in our inner-city schools, well beyond that two-year commitment. 

That’s a reason you should know about. We’ve been greatly helped by partnerships in building this effort. After 
all, let me mention two. Eirst of all, AmeriCorps supplies us with needed resources and loan forgiveness for our 
recent college graduates, and I know a number of us have taken advantage of that wonderful institution that Steve 
Goldsmith leads so well. 
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Secondly, over the past 15 years, other faith-based universities, not just Catholic, have joined our efforts, forming 
teachers to serve the needs of at-risk faith-based schools (Figure 14). So together across America, this partnership 
is providing more than 500 talented and well-trained teachers each year in over 60 cities in 30 States. We must 
do more. 



White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith-Based Schools 
Figure 14 -ACE SITES 




ACE Fellowship 




Reverend Timothy Scully, "White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith Based Schools," 
(presentation. The White House, Washington, D.C., April 24, 2008). 



Imagine what’s possible if we can harness the energy of these young leaders. So we’ve invited our thousand 
graduates and their young allies into what we call the ACE fellowship. Ours is no longer a two-year service 
program. Ours is a movement, a national faith-based leadership corps in service to our inner-city schools. The 
ACE fellowship is provided in 20 cities, working to transform inner-city schools and deepen our faith in the 
process. We need new ideas and white hot passion. And these leaders with the right formation and support are 
just the people to give it. 

Third, articulating a compelling value proposition. Eligher education must provide incentives to scholars to 
conduct research on the broad set of problems that beset our schools. Compared to the tremendous amount 
of resources directed elsewhere, these resources are virtually absent when it comes to supporting rigorous 
scholarship on faith-based schools. And without the ongoing research on school effectiveness and improvement, 
it will become increasingly difficult to make the case for our schools, let alone improve them. We must 
rearticulate the value proposition and disseminate it for faith-based schools, compelling reasons why folks 
ought to make the sacrifice to send their children to us. And the philanthropic community must help us provide 
such incentives. 
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So to arrest the absence of this empirical research, we propose to catalyze, together with my friend, Joe 
O’Keefe, and others a field of faith-based education. A few months ago our friend, Lee Shulman of the Carnegie 
Foundation, convened a national conversation in Palo Alto with leaders from faith-based schools across the 
land. And we emerged from that meeting with an ambitious agenda and a common one. At Notre Dame we are 
creating a center for research on faith-based schools and conducting research in areas like accessing public title 
funds that Secretary Spellings spoke about today. 

Ours is no longer a two-year service program. Ours is a 
movement, a national faith-based leadership corps in service 
to our inner-city schools. 



Technology in the professional development of teachers: How can we get more than 3 percent of Latino families 
to send their children to our schools? Our particular niche is certainly Catholic schools, but our intention is 
not to be parochial or isolated. Still, only if we compellingly articulate a rigorous and empirically founded value 
proposition will we attract more students to our schools and attract the resources to make them accessible to 
those who need them the most. 

Finally, service, or what we might, in agreeing with President Bush call “entrepreneurial” outreach activities. 
Universities can develop and have developed partnerships, direct partnerships with at-risk schools because at-risk 
schools often lack effective business practices. School administrators do amazing work educating children, but 
ours sometimes lack financial training. No board, no marketing plan, falling enrollment, and they don’t know 
where to turn for help. Many schools consult consulting firms, fine. But they’re too expensive for the very schools 
that need them most. 

Therefore we’ve launched ACE Consultant, a not-for-profit organization to improve management practices in 
these schools. We believe that higher education is uniquely poised to marshal networks of national resources and 
expertise and hope to find partners in this initiative. 

The crisis we currently face is ultimately a crisis of 
imagination and will. That's good news because we 
don't lack imagination and will. Together we can and we 
will succeed. We know the dark statistics. We know the 
gloomy trends. And it's important that we know them and 
acknowledge them if we are going to right them. But let us 
not get so used to the darkness that we fail to see the light. 

Signs of hope abound if we have the imagination and the 
will to see them. 



In addition, drawing upon some models we’ve heard about today, Notre Dame has partnered with struggling 
schools and seeks to develop a model to achieve thriving, sustainable parish schools. We call these Magnificat 
schools and currently have three, one just down the steps here from the Capitol, Holy Redeemer, one in Chicago, 
and one in South Bend. Our hope is to have Magnificat schools become beacons of hope and catalysts of 
innovation and excellence across the country. 

These are some of the initiatives we are undertaking. In the end, the crisis we currently face is ultimately a crisis 
of imagination and will. And that’s good news because we don’t lack imagination and will in this room. Together 
we can and we will succeed. We know the dark statistics. We know the gloomy trends. And it’s important that we 
know them and acknowledge them if we are going to right them. But let us not get so use to the darkness that we 
fail to see the light. Signs of hope abound if we have the imagination and the will to see them. 
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RABBI DAVID ZWIEBEL 



All I can say is I’m so humbled to be part of well, this inspired summit obviously, but this panel in particular. The 
accomplishments and achievements of the programs that have been outlined in these few minutes that we’ve had 
an opportunity to listen to are just remarkable, and they’re touching the lives of so many people. And it’s really a 
privilege and an honor to be part of this group. 

I’ve been asked to speak a little bit about the role of philanthropy in the overall upkeep of our faith-based schools 
across the country, with particular focus on the experience of the Jewish community and the Orthodox Jewish 
community, which is my particular area of exposure and knowledge. So let me start by spending a moment talking 
a little bit about the Jewish schools and what makes them similar in many ways to faith-based schools in other 
communities and perhaps what makes them unique in certain ways. 

When we speak about Jewish schools in the United States, we are speaking primarily about Orthodox Jewish 
schools. For although the Orthodox community comprises, according to most studies, approximately 10 percent 
of the overall Jewish population in the United States, a large, large majority, approximately 80 percent of the 
Jewish schools across the country, are under Orthodox auspices. And that is the subject of interesting comments 
which I won’t get into in any detail today. But one of unique aspects of the fact that the large majority of the 
schools are under Orthodox auspices and the large majority of parents who choose to send their children to 
Jewish schools are Orthodox is that the tuition burdens are quite substantial. 

The typical school day in most of these Jewish schools runs from early in the morning until late in the afternoon 
because there’s a dual program of instruction, generally religious studies in the mornings and general studies in 
the afternoon. And so my fifth-grader was coming home as late as 5:30 or even 6:00 at the end of a very long 
school day. 

The tuition ranges in these schools, depending on the populations they serve and the areas in which they are 
located, from approximately $5,000 to $18,000 a year, and that pays for the dual curriculum that I spoke of 
before. And because families in the Orthodox part of the Jewish community tend to be larger and their income 
levels tend to be lower than that of the larger Jewish community, the tuition burdens are in fact way beyond what 
most parents can pay. 

$o according to a routine study, some 5 7 percent of schools’ operating budgets are covered by tuition. And I 
assume that’s not terribly different than it is in many faith-based commrmities or in some cases even less. 

$o where does the rest of the money come from? We know that government is not a major player in this area. 

It cannot be a major player because of the principles of separation of church and $tate. It cannot or it does not 
want to be a major player because of political considerations, whatever it may be, but government is, I would say, 
a minor player in the larger picture of supporting these schools. $o then where do you make up the gap? And the 
answer ultimately comes down to private philanthropy. 



If we recognize that our schools are not merely goods 
that are to be consumed by consumers, but that they 
are communal assets, then every single member of the 
community has a stake in the well-being of these schools. 



And we all know about the individual school-based levels. And I’m not about to scoff at the bake sales that 
were mentioned earlier this morning. It’s one means of bringing in new funds, and obviously there are far more 
sophisticated ways, annual banquets and planned giving and all the different types of methods, all the different 
things we know are the retail business of fundraising at the school level. 
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But then there are also certain larger — I’ll call them wholesale — approaches that are not designed to fund any 
particular school but schools in general. And again, these are some examples from the Jewish community which 
might be replicable, which might be approaches that exist already out there in the world in other communities. 
And maybe they don’t, and maybe we can all learn from one another, and I hope we’ll be able to follow up on 
today’s conference with some of that “pollenization” in terms of raising funds for our schools. 

One of the programs that I’m very excited about is Chicago-based, where the Association for Torah Advancement 
in Chicago has established something called the Kehillah Jewish Education Fund, in which every member of the 
community is encouraged to become a member and make a monthly contribution to this fund so that the idea is if 
you’re a tuition-paying parent, you’re a consumer of a good and a service. 

But if we recognize that our schools are not merely goods that are to be consumed by consumers but they are 
communal assets, then every single member of the community has a stake in the well-being of these schools. And 
so we turn to every member of the community in Chicago through the Kehillah Jewish Education Fund and say, 
“Contribute what you can.” 

And over the past year or two, approximately a thousand families have joined this fund and have contributed 
close to a million dollars, which are distributed among the nine area Orthodox Jewish schools, most of it toward 
regular education per capita. And every school gets its per capita share of the total fund, with certain money 
being set aside specifically for special education purposes. 

Another Chicago-based idea is starting to catch on, and that’s the 5 percent mandate. It’s the brainchild of a very 
active gentleman who was supposed to be here with us today, but I think he couldn’t make it, Mr. George Hanus. 
And George has set up a program in which he’s saying every Jew in their will should set aside 5 percent of his 
estate to J ewish education, to a J ewish day school of your choice. And every single member of the community is 
encouraged to set aside 5 percent of his estate for that purpose. 

Targeting larger givers through matching grant programs: There’s a foundation called the Avi Chai Foundation 
that was set up recently to be a matching program for first-time major givers. And in 2006, they brought in $15 
million in additional and brand new funds into this program, which they matched by their own $8 million or so. 
And this resulted in grants to 160 schools in 25 States across the country. 

So there are all kinds of different ways to encourage giving, whether at the grass-roots level or by targeting 
the larger givers. And by creating specialized programs which will be attractive to different types of givers. For 
example, in New York there’s an entity called the Fund for Jewish Education, which has established funding for 
health and life insurance benefits for teachers in our schools and pension plans for career educators. 

And this is such an urgent and important thing — to keep our staffs, to keep them and give them a certain basic 
level of security. And if you want to maintain someone’s longevity in terms of our staff in our communities, we 
need to provide these kinds of benefits. Private philanthropy plays a major role in doing so. 

So another example is capital construction. Happily, our community — ^you may have noticed the chart earlier 
where contrary to the trends in many parts or most parts of the larger society of which we are a part — our schools 
have been growing. There have been new Jewish schools built in recent years, the community is growing, and the 
recognition of the centrality of Jewish education has been growing in many circles. So we’ve expanded and added 
new Jewish schools to our rostrum. 

And so we need money for capital construction projects, for renovation projects and such things. Again the Avi 
Chai Foundation has done wonderful work in this area, providing interest-free loans, five-year interest-free loans 
ranging from $750,000 to a million-and-a-half dollars. Over the past decade, they have made nearly a hundred 
loans through this fund, totaling over $80 million. 
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So this is the kind, again, of philanthropy which can make a world of difference to our faith-based schools. 

Bottom line is these are just a couple of different examples. There are many different ways in which private 
philanthropy can be helpful. In order for this to work, in order for this to succeed, you need to start with a certain 
baseline. And I think it’s the baseline which is what today’s conference, today’s summit, is really all about. 

It’s the baseline of recognizing that, in fact, these schools are precious communal assets. You know, we heard the 
President say before that faith-based schools are critical national assets, and it was very impressive to hear that 
and very heartwarming to hear that. And I think if that were the mindset that prevailed in the larger public policy 
arena, I think things would change a little bit in terms of the policies that exist with respect to our communities. 



If there is no message that emerges from today's summit 
more powerfully than the important and vital role that these 
schools play in our nation, in our families, and within our 
own faith-based communities, that itself will have been a 
worthy purpose for convening this summit. 



But they are also not simply a critical national asset, but as we have heard today, also a critical familial asset. The 
ability of a Jay Hein, for example, whom we heard earlier today say; we have two sons, and one of our sons is 
perfect for public school, but the other one needed a faith-based school. 

Now, that’s one of the problems and one of the shortcomings, I think, with respect to the Pell Grants for 
Kids program. You’re eligible only if you’re enrolled in a failing public school, such that the idea is not really 
empowering parents to make appropriate choices for their particular children, but just finding a way of getting 
kids out of public schools that are performing poorly. We ought to go beyond that. 

We ought to at least recognize our goal. As Virginia Walden-Ford said, she has three children, and the first two 
were fine in public school. And they may have been very good public schools for all I know. But the third one 
just needed something else and something different, and that’s the parent’s ability, and that’s what we want to 
encourage in our partners, to look at their children and find the best school out there for their particular child. 

So these schools are a critical national asset and a critical familial asset. At the end of the day we need to 
recognize as faith-based communities that they are a precious communal asset. And if they are a communal asset, 
as I said earlier, the cost of supporting them must be borne by the community at large. And if there is no message 
that emerges from today’s summit more powerfully than the important and vital role that these schools play 
in our nation, in our families, and within our own faith-based communities, that itself will have been a worthy 
purpose for convening this summit. Thank you. 

Questions and Discussion 

HAMILTON: Thank you very much, panelists. Like I said, the actual proves the possible. And after a day where 
we’ve talked about the struggles ahead and all that needs to be done, it is truly encouraging to hear of all the great 
success that you all have already had with what you are doing. I’m wondering, in the context of all the decline 
that we’ve been hearing about and talking about with respect to faith-based schooling in America, the numbers 
of schools closing and financial pressure, can you just quickly reflect on what you attribute the success of your 
program or school you have founded to? In this context of decline, why are you succeeding? 

MCDONALD: There are people who recognize that the inner cities belong to us all, whether we live there 
or not. And those children who live in these inner cities are our responsibility whether they’re biologically our 
children or not. So what I’ve found is there are compassionate, caring individuals and groups who have stepped 
forward to fund and to save Catholic schools in the inner-city because they have worked for generations, and 
they want these schools to do it again, to just do it again. Do what you did for the immigrant population you 
helped before. 
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The inner cities belong to us all, whether we live there 
or not. And those children who live in these inner cities are 
our responsibility whether they're biologically our children 
or not. 



CASSIN: In the 19 Cristo Rey schools and the 64 NativityMiguel schools, one thing I’ve observed is that there is 
a reservoir of people in the local communities that are ready and willing to invest in any of these schools, as long 
as they’re comfortable with the model itself They are approved by the diocese, each of these schools, but they are 
independent schools, and that, for the last three or four years, has been something that was important to a lot of 
Catholic donors. 

Every school — ^you can pick a school at random, and there’s a story behind it. And the story is one person gets 
involved and tells two more people and three people. And you saw the amount of money that the NativityMiguel 
schools raised: $53 million last year in 64 schools. 

Is that sustainable? That’s why we spend a lot of time. We have the president and the development director for 
every NativityMiguel school come to Washington for three days on development. And not only for the new 
people to have development 101, but it goes all the way up to how to choose a board, how to get the word out in 
the community, how to have a contract with your board member, what’s expected of them. So there’s a wellspring 
of people interested in supporting the programs. That’s what we’ve found. 

TILLAPAUGH: It’s a lot of hard work. I’m telling you. But years ago I had to turn my head from realizing a lot 
of us just need to be a kid sometimes, to just go out there casting the vision constantly and constantly identifying 
people. There are lots of people. In Denver alone I think I fund most of both my local school ... the Denver 
school is running on $1.1 million and tuition pays for maybe 1 percent of that. That’s just in Denver, nationally, 
obviously much more. 

But it’s constantly identifying, being opportunistic. And I tell my people, our members, that you’re going to have 
to sacrifice; getting to be a good minister, to be with the kids, to be out there fundraising constantly. Compelling 
vision, excellent staff; I’ve got my fundraisers. I pretty much raised my own young ladies. I’ll give you an example. 

My senior development director at the Denver school came to me when she was 16 years old. $he was a 
recovering cocaine addict. By the time she was 14, she was living with a 27-year-old drug dealer. $he fell off the 
wagon and became a hard-core crystal meth addict. We had to let her go and get her in rehab. $he had a powerful 
confrontation with God in rehab, came back, graduated, and started right away with computer data entry. 

And she’s an incredible individual donor fundraiser right now, getting a full-ride scholarship to Regis, which is a 
Catholic university, in business and finance. $o raising them up and teaching them and having an excellent staff is 
a huge part of it. 

REVEREND SCULLY: Well, Karl Zinsmeister is going to be furious with my response, but the truth of the 
matter is that the Holy $pirit will not be thwarted. And almost I’m surprised by the question. I’m surprised by the 
question because, of course, people are always going to be hungry for God and for an encounter with God. And 
so our whole success, if you want to call it that, is a response really deeply in the souls of the people who hunger 
for God. I believe that. And that is not going to change. 

RABBI ZWIEBEL: It’s a little bit hard to add anything to God. 

MR. HAMILTON: I think everyone will join me in thanking the President and thanking Karl and thanking 
Andy and the whole team assembled this day. And thank you to this fine panel for showing what is possible. 
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Panel IV: Public Policy Options 



DEPUTY SECRETARY RAY SIMON 

Thank you. Welcome to a very special presentation this afternoon, the final panel of the day. My name is Ray 
Simon. I’m Deputy Secretary of the United States Department of Education. I had the extreme good fortune to 
have been educated in my local parish Catholic school from first through 12th grade. Although Sister Dominic 
and her fellow school sisters of Notre Dame had me on the fast track to the priesthood, other forces intervened, 
resulting in my spending the past 42 years as a public school teacher and administrator. 



I believe strongly in public education, but I also believe that 
our nation and its children are best served by a diversity 
of schools, including specifically those that are faith- 
based. Faith-based and other private school graduates 
occupy many positions of leadership and authority through 
all levels of government and public service and are well- 
established in the private sector as well. 



I believe strongly in public education, but I also believe that our nation and its children are best served by 
a diversity of schools, including specifically those that are faith-based. Faith-based and other private school 
graduates occupy many positions of leadership and authority through all levels of government and public service 
and are well-established in the private sector as well. 

These schools have stood for and achieved much of what No Child Left Behind envisioned for all of America’s 
schools; high expectations for all children, accountability for results, active participation by parents, safe learning 
environments, and high graduation and college-going rates. 

Even though not required, a large number of private schools participate in some way with No Child Left Behind 
through directed instruction of children or professional development of staff. Many of these institutions provide 
extra tutoring for students in public schools who have fallen behind in their reading and math and, where 
permitted, have opened their doors to children formerly trapped in chronically underperforming schools. 

I know Secretary Spellings earlier today reviewed her announcement this week to propose Title I regulations 
governing a number of important policy issues designed to make No Child Left Behind work better for kids and 
for the schools that serve and want to serve them. I would encourage you to review these proposed regulations 
and offer whatever support for them you can over the next 60 days’ comment period, particularly those involving 
expanded opportunities for school choice and tutoring. 

When growing numbers of faith-based schools close, shutting the doors on opportunities for hrmdreds of 
thousands of our children, we individually and collectively as a free society suffer. During this summit we have 
heard from a number of perspectives on the importance of faith-based schools and about the practical realities 
surrounding their continued existence. We’ve also learned of successful community initiatives to maintain 
their viability. 
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When growing numbers of faith-based schools close, 
shutting the doors on opportunities for hundreds of 
thousands of our children, we individually and collectively 
as a free society suffer. 



We are now in the final presentation of the day where four distinguished panelists will consider the role 
that governments can legitimately play to help these schools and the students they serve. I will read a brief 
introduction of each and they will speak in that order. 

First, Anthony Picarello. Mr. Picarello is general counsel of the United States Congress of Catholic Bishops, 
which he joined in 2007 after seven years litigating First Amendment cases at the Becket Fund for Religious 
Liberty, a nonpartisan, interfaith public interest law firm dedicated to protecting the free expression of all 
religious traditions. Before that he was a litigating associate at Covington and Burling in Washington, D.C. In 
2007, he was named to the American Lawyers list of the top 50 litigators under age 45. He has discussed religious 
liberty topics in a variety of media and lectured extensively on religion and the law at conferences, seminars, and 
law schools across the country. 

Next will be the Honorable Anthony Williams. Mr. Williams is currently chairman of D.C. Children First and 
chief executive officer of Primum Public Realty Trust. Mayor Williams served two terms as mayor of the District 
of Columbia, where he supported the enactment and implementation of the D.C. Opportunity Scholarship 
Program. Before serving as mayor of D.C. , he served as the chief financial officer in the District. He served in 
the Clinton administration as the first CFO for the United States Department of Agriculture and has served in a 
variety of the other capacities in connection with St. Louis, Boston, and at Columbia University. 

The third panelist is Ronald Bowes. Dr. Bowes is assistant superintendent for public policy and development in 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh. In this capacity, his primary responsibility is to raise tax credit funding through the 
Pennsylvania law called the Education Improvement Tax Credit Program. Over the past six years. Dr. Bowes has 
raised over $16 million to provide thousands of grants to needy students to attend Catholic schools. In 1990, he 
launched a large grass-roots network of parents and other citizens interested in advancing the cause of parental 
choice in education, the REACH Alliance. 

The final speaker will be Lawrence Weinberg. Dr. Weinberg is author of Religious Charter Schools: Legalities and 
Practicalities, one of his many publications in the field of education policy. He has also written “The Legalities 
and Practicalities of Catholic Charter Schools,” which will appear in the forthcoming book. Catholic Schools in the 
Public Interest: Past, Present and Future Trends. Dr. Weinberg is co-author of an article with Dr. Bruce Cooper of 
Fordham University, including an editorial about faith-based charter schools, which appeared in Education Week 
in 2007. He was formerly a professor at Northwest Missouri State University and has worked as an attorney and 
consultant to numerous organizations. 

It is my privilege now to sit down and turn the program over to our distinguished panelists. 
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ANTHONY PICARELLO 



I realize I am coming to you about high siesta time and to talk about that most passion-inspiring of topics, the 
law. I will do my best to keep you awake. My pace might help. I’ve only got eight minutes. 

Current judicial interpretations of Federal and State constitutional law have imposed substantial constraints on 
legislative and executive officials who struggle to respond creatively to the problems facing faith-based urban 
schools. Those constraints nevertheless leave important latitude for the political branches to act. 

At the same time, the jurisprudence behind those constraints is in flux and may shift so that political branches 
have more latitude to experiment than in times past. At the Federal level, which I’ll talk about first, the principal 
constraint is the jurisprudence under the Establishment Clause of the First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, 
which reads, and I quote, “Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion.” 

Current judicial interpretations of Federal and State 
constitutional law have imposed substantial constraints 
on legislative and executive officials who struggle to 
respond creatively to the problems facing faith-based urban 
schools. At the same time, the Jurisprudence behind those 
constraints is in flux and may shift so that political branches 
have more latitude to experiment than in times past. 



In 1971, the United States Supreme Court famously, in Lemon v. Kurtzman, decided a case involving an 
Establishment Cause challenge to aid to religious schools in Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. That decision 
infamously set out a three-part test for analyzing similar claims. That test has since been criticized, tweaked, 
restructured, occasionally ignored and even mocked, but nonetheless it has endured as the three-part “Lemon 
test.” In brief, that requires that a law must, first, have a secular purpose; second, not have the effect of advancing 
or inhibiting religion; and third, not result in an excessive entanglement between religion and government. So it’s 
purpose, effect, and entanglement — three parts. 

The first part has never been difficult for faith-based schools to satisfy. They satisfied it mainly by having the 
secular purpose of ensuring that the citizenry is well-educated and to assure the continued financial help of the 
private schools, both religious and nonreligious alike. So each program satisfies that. It’s a lay-up — no problem. 

The problem comes in with the second and third elements, effects and entanglement. In recent years, the 
Supreme Court has analyzed effects in two different ways in school funding cases, depending upon the type of 
aid at issue, whether it is “direct” or “indirect” aid. To oversimplify these without getting bogged down in details, 
indirect aid is the kind of aid that is given out in the form of a voucher, more or less. The aid goes first to students 
and parents, and then in turn by their private choice, to the school of their choosing, whether public or private, 
religious or nonreligious. 

If that aid happens to end up at a religious school as a result of the parent’s private choice, then the Establishment 
Clause is rarely violated because the aid is directed to that school as a result of a private decision, and therefore 
it’s not attributable to the government. It’s not the government’s choice; it’s the parent’s. 

Direct aid, by contrast, is the kind of aid that goes directly from the government to the religious institution 
without the so-called “circuit breaker” of private choice — without it first passing through the hands of parents 
and students. And correspondingly, it is subject to stricter limits. In all events, whether the aid is direct or 
indirect, regardless of what box you’re in, the aid has to be religion-neutral. What that means is, in effect, that 
the aid has to be offered without respect to the religion of the student or religion of the schools, public, private, 
religious and nonreligious alike. So that’s that. 
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The third element, excessive entanglement — and again I’m going to oversimplify the subject — is violated when 
it involves the government in intrusive monitoring of the internal affairs of religious institutions, such as their 
finances, or government and religious entities work together so closely that the lines between the two of them 
begin to blur. 

So these are the Federal limits. And what have political branches done to operate within them successfully? Two 
examples stand out. One is of course well-known to all of us, the voucher programs like the one in Cleveland, 
which allows parents of children in failing public schools to redirect public funds toward the school of their 
choice, whether public or private, religious or nonreligious. Remember, religion-neutral is the key there. And the 
Supreme Court upheld a program like that in 2002 in the case of Xehnan v. Simmons-Harris, which became more 
commonly known as just the “Cleveland voucher case.” 

The second main solution has been one of tax credits. And of course we are going to hear about tax credits for 
scholarships in particular later, but these are individual tax credits that are directed to parents to offset the costs of 
various education expenses, like tuition, textbooks, transportation, things like that. That too was challenged and 
went to the Supreme Court in a statute along those lines that was passed through the Minnesota legislature. In 
1983, the Supreme Court upheld that in Mueller v. Allen. 

Now, one thing that’s very important and worth knowing in this context is that both of these programs had to 
be tried and challenged before their constitutionality could be firmly established. And even now there are many 
questions at the limits of the Establishment Clause jurisprudence that new and innovative programs could help to 
raise and resolve. 

In the meantime, there is an additional set of constitutional constraints that exist at the State level. Now on to 
the State level provisions that vary from State to State. Foremost among these is a group that I expect that you’ve 
already heard about this morning from Professor Viteritti and also thankfully from the President himself. Blaine 
amendments are State-level constitutional provisions that expressly prohibit aid to “sectarian schools”. 

These amendments take their name from James G. Blaine, a Republican congressman and presidential candidate 
from the late 19th century who proposed a Federal constitutional amendment that would have imposed this ban 
on aid to sectarian schools. It would have imposed it on all States as a matter of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
across the country. 

As was discussed this morning, this was very, very popular but just barely failed to get the very strong majorities 
needed to get a constitutional amendment through. And because it was popular, even though it failed at the 
Federal level, it gathered momentum and ended up implemented in, as was discussed previously, about 
two-thirds of the States, estimates being from 29 to 37, depending on how you count or how you define a 
Blaine amendment. 

Now, the language of these amendments can vary somewhat, and the gloss that the State supreme courts give to 
them can vary substantially. On one hand, they might end up being interpreted by the State to not add anything 
at all to what the Federal Establishment Clause prohibits. 

On the other hand, they can be interpreted to mean a very, very aggressive separation of church and State, which 
at the margins can be so extreme as to get into different kinds of constitutional trouble. In other words, the 
separation of church and State can be so extreme that it represents religious discrimination that would violate the 
Free Exercise Clause, the Free Speech Clause, and even the Equal Protection Clause of the Federal Constitution. 

So, for example, if a State were to provide an educational benefit to all students but then read the Blaine 
amendment so aggressively that it requires some students to be excluded simply on the basis of religion, 
then the State would at a minimum generate serious issues under the First and Fourteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution. 
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When considering a new legislative action to help shore 
up faith-based schools, keep in mind three sets of 
constitutional limits: the Federal Establishment Clause, 
State Blaine amendments, and State amendments, which 
limit the way public schools are funded and controlled. With 
all of these limits, the precise contours are unclear and the 
jurisprudence is in flux. It will require the right combination 
of courage and prudence to test those limits in court to 
expand the constitutional space where creative laws and 
programs can flourish. 



In circumstances like these, Federal constitutional risks are increased by the fact that Blaine amendments were 
passed for the purpose of targeting religious minorities for special disfavor, particularly the denominational 
schools of Catholics and other minority faiths, to exclude them from government funding while allowing those 
funds to flow freely to public schools which at the time were very religious. They were just nonsectarian religious. 
These were common schools that taught the common faith. That’s why the language of the amendments and 
the real hallmark would be the use of the term “sectarian” as opposed to “religious” more broadly, because that 
distinction bore a huge difference at the time. 

So when a State applies its Blaine Amendment in the present day so that it harms the very same religious schools 
it was designed to harm back when it was passed, there again, that is the time when constitutional risks are at 
their height. Recognizing this, some States with Blaine amendments and with voucher programs have been 
presented with the opportunity to strike down the voucher programs based on the Blaine amendment but have 
chosen another way to strike them down instead that has nothing to do with the Blaine amendment. They sort of 
shied away from it. 

Instead, in Florida, for example they relied on the “Uniform System of Public Schools” provision in their State 
constitution. The Colorado Supreme Court struck down the State voucher program based on requiring school 
funding decisions to occur at the local level. And similar provisions exist in different State constitutions all across 
the country, so some of it needs to be mapped out to assess where the risks are. 

Now, it remains to be seen whether other State supreme courts, if and when they take up these questions, 
interpret those non-Blaine provisions in the same way. So to sum up briefly, when considering a new legislative 
action to help shore up faith-based schools, keep in mind three sets of constitutional limits; the Federal 
Establishment Clause, State Blaine amendments, and State essentially non-Blaine amendments, ones which limit 
the way public schools are funded and controlled. 

And with respect to all these limits, bear in mind that the precise contours are unclear and the jurisprudence is in 
flux. It will require people with the right combination of courage and prudence to test those limits in court and so 
to expand the constitutional space where creative laws and programs can flourish. Thank you. 
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HONORABLE ANTHONY WILLIAMS 



Good afternoon, everyone, and let me acknowledge the deputy secretary and thank him for moderating this 
panel, and I particularly acknowledge President Bush and the First Lady for really spearheading this initiative and 
this summit, and I applaud them for their steadfast support for the faith community and in particular for the role 
of school choice in promoting and advancing education for all of our youth. I think it’s very important. 

Also I want to acknowledge three people who brought me here. And who are they — or three groups. One is 
the Civil Rights movement. I wouldn’t be standing here as mayor if it were not for the Civil Rights movement. 

I acknowledge our American government for ensuring an opportunity for all of us as American citizens. And 
my parents, who adopted me when I was four or five years old. I’m not quite sure when. I couldn’t speak. They 
taught me to speak. I haven’t stopped talking since then. 



My parents made an important choice to send me to Holy 
Names School in Los Angeles. And if it weren't for the 
choices they made and their support for me, I wouldn't be 
standing here as mayor today. 



But they made an important choice to send me to Holy Names School in Los Angeles. And if it were not for the 
choices they made and the support for me, I wouldn’t be standing here as mayor today. I remember the Deputy 
Secretary was talking about his principal. We had Sister Mary Dionisia, who was the principal for seven years. 

And all I can say is she ruled before the time of the time out. She didn’t understand about time out. 

People often introduce me with, “Ladies and gentlemen, we have an exciting program, but first Mayor Williams.” 
Or “Mayor Williams and the distinguished panel.” When you’re a mayor, you really have important functions in 
your city. Public works is very, very important. “Pick up the trash, please.” Public support and public safety, very, 
very important. “Keep me safe.” 

But I think underlying all of that is something very, very important, and that’s public education. And underlying 
public education, and I’m speaking of public education written very large, underlying that is really something 
even more important, and that’s the notion of the public realm. When you’re the mayor of a city, it’s really your 
role to protect and conserve the public realm. And what do I mean by that? I mean all of us come into the 
public realm. 

The public realm is not a physical thing. It’s not even a temporal thing. It’s just all of our contributions with all 
of our backgrounds and religious and cultural and individualistic [traits] in this public sphere, giving more than 
we get and leaving things better off than we found them. That’s why we Baby Boomers are so well off today. All 
of our parents — they didn’t talk about frequent flyer miles or where they sat in a restaurant or all that. They gave 
everything they had to make things better for us. 

So when you’re mayor, it’s your job to leave things better for those that follow you. That’s the notion of public 
realm and sharing and caring. I know that our mayor in Washington, D.C., cares about this and has worked with 
a great chancellor of our schools in Washington, D.C., Michelle Rhee. She actually assumed responsibility for the 
schools, recognizing the cardinal importance of schools and recognizing that parents ought to have the best for 
their children. 

And that’s why I, a former mayor, work with a number of different programs, including the Alliance for School 
Choice. I’m going to be taking on a tone from my fellow Democrats for participating in that. And then there’s 
something called Fight for Children. Our friend Joe Robert has spearheaded an effort over the years to really 
provide opportunities for all children in the city, a public-private partnership, very, very important. And lastly 
something called D.C. Children First, which is really organized and focused on continuing the Opportunity 
Scholarship Program in the District of Columbia. And we are really committed to continuing it. 
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We are committed to continuing that program because we believe that it is important to pursue reforms in the 
public schools, no question about it. They have to be high performing and excel. It’s also important to support 
our charter schools, and yes, it’s important to protect and support our faith-based schools as another way to 
provide alternatives and opportunities for all of our children, to look at what’s best for our children as opposed 
to what’s best for various interest groups or various factions and to recognize the role that faith plays in 
our community. 

Understanding the role of the Opportunity Scholarship Program is important. It’s a federally funded scholarship 
program for low-income families. Scholarships are given directly to families without a lot of intermediaries. The 
tuition applies to any school, many of which are parochial and faith-based. And very, very importantly, parents, 
in many cases — let us face it — mothers in the most dire circumstances have an opportunity to make a statement 
about what’s best for that child. And one of the things that’s impressed me most as mayor is that mothers in the 
most dire circumstances will always, I don’t know whether it’s intuitive or instinctive or whatever it is, will know 
what is best for that child. 

Now, has there been a lot of resistance? Absolutely, from leaders of both political parties actually. I don’t want to 
get in trouble, but many leaders in both political parties, advocates and scholars around the country. We even had 
people doing color commentaries in other countries, commenting on the evils and the problems and the pitfalls 
of all this. 

But what I believe is that, ladies and gentlemen, first and foremost, we are not about solving problems among the 
adults. We are about solving problems to meet the needs of these kids. I actually believe that these kids should 
not have to wait around until we actually achieve everything perfectly in our school reform efforts before things 
are being done for those children. 

People ask me, “Well, how do you get this program now?” One of the things I say is, “You don’t want to do this 
at home. It’s very, very difficult.” But I think there are a couple hallmarks of this. One, it was one of the areas 
where the Federal Government and the District worked together, the Bush Administration, the Secretary at the 
time, the District working together, local leaders working together, this mayor, Kevin Chavous. The leader on 
our District council remains a leader in these efforts around the country still. Peggy Cooper Cafritz, the head of 
our school board working with the leaders up on the Hill. 

I could mention a number of them — one of them who played a courageous role was Senator Diane Feinstein 
from California, I applaud her for her leadership on this — got together and got a program tailored on the needs 
of these children, and very, very important, on the unique needs of the District government. And very, very 
important, organized a program, $120 million in new Federal funds over four years that did something very, 
very important, and that is it didn’t take money away from the existing public schools, so we avoided this big 
ideological food fight. 



The three-sector strategy provided new funds for public 
schools, for public charter schools, and for the choice 
schools. The scholarship portion has now provided help 
for over 2,600 children. It's serving the children most in 
need, with an average family income of $22,000. The vast 
majority would be attending a failing school otherwise. 
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What it really did is basically provided new additional funds, incremental marginal new funds for public schools, 
for public charter schools, and for the choice schools; let us say the parochial schools, the private schools. And 
it’s now provided help for over 2,600 children. It’s serving children most in need, average income of $22,000 per 
family. Standardized test scores in the bottom third. The vast majority would not be attending a good school but 
would be attending a failing school otherwise. 

It’s beginning to make a difference in test scores, although it takes time for these changes to take place, and I’m 
sure all of you can appreciate that. And I find it impressive that after just seven months, some scholarship students 
are already showing gains, particularly in math. Now, you can talk about statistics, but I’ll just give you something 
that’s very, very tangible to me and very important to me and that is talking to actual parents. 

I had one parent tell me that “My child has never been so happy about going to school and actually learning.” 

And one student graduated from eighth grade and accepted the high school of his dreams. He said, “I’ve been 
given an opportunity to go to a better school with a better learning environment, a chance to be challenged and 
test myself in a way I never was in my old school.” 

Now, this has been a great program. It’s having a real impact, but this program is up for reauthorization. And 
that’s why I’m working with this effort called D.C. Children First, to see that this program is reauthorized, but 
even more importantly, to see that we attend to the needs of these children, and even more fundamental than 
that, to see that we recognize our responsibility and our commitment to the public realm and that shared space 
that’s so important to all of us and very, very important to the future of our children. Thank you all very much. 

RONALD BOWES 

I’d like to tell you a story. As an attorney out in Pennsylvania, really in a certain sense it’s almost as if we stumbled 
onto this. And I say that because we fought for school choice through vouchers for over a decade, and there were 
knock-down drag-out battles. I was out speaking almost every night. And I would go to panels in auditoriums like 
this at the various local colleges and sometimes in schools, the public schools. Fox Chapel High School and some 
of the others in the suburbs. 

And they’d have panelists, and the panelists would be the ACLU, the head of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Teachers, the head of the American Federation of Teachers and then me. 

So it was always three or four, and actually every once in a while someone in the audience would say, “You 
know, this doesn’t seem very fair. It seems like everything is against the poor guy who’s trying to talk about 
school choice.” 

However, I always felt when I walked into the room that we were doing what was right. I always felt that I was 
able to select schools for my own children. I was a public school teacher, and in 1982, 1 was named public school 
teacher of the year in Pennsylvania. That’s not to gloat — well maybe gloat a little bit — but what I’m saying is my 
heart and soul are with all children on both sides. But I selected Catholic schools for my children, and I believe 
that everyone, that poor parents, should be able to develop the souls of their children too, and that’s why I joined 
in this effort for school choice. 

In 1990, we formed the REACH Alliance, the Road to Educational Achievement through Choice. We would 
go demonstrate on the steps of the Capitol building in Harrisburg, constantly trying to get school choice done. 
And this REACH Alliance finally, with the help of ... Actually, Governor Tom Ridge was really the driving force 
behind this. And we really deeply appreciate his commitment over eight years to try and get some form of school 
choice in Pennsylvania. 
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I was a public school teacher, and I was named public 
school teacher of the year in Pennsylvania. My heart and 
soul are with all children. I selected Catholic schools for 
my children, and I believe that everyone, including poor 
parents, should be able to develop the souls of their 
children too, and that's why I joined in this effort for 
school choice. 



But every time we would get to the precipice of passing vouchers — and I’m talking about 1 1:30 a.m. in the 
morning, the head of the Pennsylvania Congress would call me saying, “Ron, we have it, we have the votes.” 

And then at 10 to 12:00 we’d see it slip away as two people would defect in the last moments, and we couldn’t get 
it done. We came that close. Actually, Pennsylvania is still the only State in the United States to have passed in 
1991 a full school choice bill through one house of the legislature. In other words, every parent in Pennsylvania 
attending a nonpublic school would have received a voucher. 

It was passed through the Senate, but that voucher would have only been for $900. And the amazing thing about 
the program I’m about to tell you is that this thing is serving children so much better, and you can give them any 
amount of money up to the amount of tuition. 

So with Governor Ridge’s help and a strong grass-roots coalition and persistence . . . We did kind of time it 
nicely too. We knew that the teacher’s pension was coming up, and it was coming up for a vote, an increase in 
the teachers’ pension. So Governor Ridge was able to leverage this at the same time. And the unions were so 
distracted and so intent on getting that pension that they figured, “Oh, that tax credit thing — ^we’ll handle 
it later.” 

Well, they made a major mistake because once we got this tax credit program in . . . and by the way, I would 
call this a pretax. It’s not a tax credit. It’s a pretax credit. And what’s interesting about that is it avoids almost 
every impediment to school choice that you can think of And I’ll explain that in a little bit as we go on. But so 
committed leadership on the part of — at the time, when Ridge was governor, we all sat at a general assembly, and 
the House and the Senate were both Republican at the time. And the Republicans were more in favor of some 
type of program of school choice, which seems a little bit ridiculous to me, considering that Democrats are always 
saying that they’re committed to the poor. Well, this program, obviously, is something that would serve the poor 
very well. 

In 2001, we sat around the room and we devised the Educational Improvement Tax Cut Program with Governor 
Ridge and some of his public policy people. At the time we passed the bill, it was only $20 million and now it’s 
2008, the program is up to $75 million. $44.7 million goes to the scholarship side. In other words, that $44.7 
million is for the nonpublic schools (Figure 15). 

What we did was in that room back in 2001, we said “How can we bring in the public school sector and have 
them support this?” And so we came up with giving the public school Educational Improvement Opportunity 
money. And we did one-third of the amount of money that was set aside in the budget, in this case $22 million, 
$22.3 million was for educational improvement. $o we built in this program where we could serve both the public 
sector and the private sector and that now has solidified the program over time. 
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Figure 15 -The EITC Program in Pennsylvania 

•$75 million cap 

•$200,000 single company limit 

• 75% one-year donation 

• 90% two-year donation 
•$44.7 million for scholarships 

• $22.3 million for educational improvement 



Ronald Bowes, "White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith Based Schools," 
(presentation. The White House, Washington, D.C., April 24, 2008). 



Basically in a nutshell, the way this works is so simple an accountant can fill out one of these Appendix 1 
forms in about 10 minutes, and he can send e-mail or fax it to the Department of Community and 
Economic Development. 

And that was another ingenious thing. We actually put this not in the Department of Education, Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, we put it in the business-related section of government deliberately to keep out 
ideology, so we wouldn’t have to worry about in another four years a change in administration or anything 
like that. 

Basically, what happens is a business, a company can give, from its tax bill, they can divert it before it ever gets 
to the government, so the money never gets to the State. They are approved at the Department of Community 
Economic Development. They then write me a check. They send it down to me. I put it in the Scholastic 
Opportunity Scholarship Eund for Students, and then we divvy up the money based on eligibility and need, 
so we are able to serve all these children. 

Over the years, over the six years of the program, we are up to $415 million. We have about 3,500 companies, 
and about 800,000 scholarships have been awarded. These numbers are incredible when you think about it. A 
family of one, the eligibility requirement is $60,000 a year if you have one child, and then it’s $10,000 increments. 
$o we not only give aid to the poor, but we also help the middle class, which I think is very important when 
you’re trying to get something done. We also have a preschool program which has another $5 million separate 
from the other program. 

And the amazing thing about this is that we have garnered so much money over the years that we have helped . . . 
there’s a foundation in Pittsburgh, the Extra Mile Eoundation. The director is here. Ambrose Murray, from the 
Extra Mile Eoundation. Most of the money is raised through business leaders in Pittsburgh that see the value of 
a Catholic education. But they are now being helped by this, and they are able to use their tax credit money in 
addition to their foundation money, and it’s a double dip. 
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Look at our diocese. This is one diocese, and we have 27,000 students, and we get about $15 million (Figure 16). 
We have over the last six years. In 2005-06, we had 800 students apply for preschool assistance that were eligible 
under the State requirements. Every single one of them had free preschool. They didn’t pay a penny And it was 
$3,500, the preschool tuition, so you can imagine how incredible this is, the impact on it. 



White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith-Based Schools 

Figure 16 -Entire Diocese of Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania Tax Credit Contributions 





Contributions K - 12 


2001 - 2002 


$ 2 , 008 , 895.91 


2002 - 2003 


$ 2 , 083 , 308.98 


2003 - 2004 


$ 2 , 149 , 304.00 


2004 - 2005 


$ 1 , 988 , 513.28 


2005 - 2006 


$ 2 , 015 , 960.50 


2006 - 2007 


$ 2 , 243 , 682.22 


2007 - 2008 


$ 2 , 424 , 550.00 


Total 


$14,914,214.89 



Ronald Bowes, "White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith Based Schools," 
(presentation. The White House, Washington, D.C., April 24, 2008). 



I guess the bottom line of my presentation is that the corporate tax credit — and I say corporate tax credit, not 
individual tax credit, because there’s even problems with individual tax credits, although I’m not against them, but 
I think the corporate tax credit at both the $tate level — and if we could do this at the Federal level, we could find 
a way to solve the problem of funding our faith-based schools. And so I ask you to go back to your $tates and to 
petition the Federal government that we get corporate tax credits in the United $tates. 

It’s a win-win for everyone, and especially if we put in this little element of educational improvements for the 
public school side, it will make everybody happy. 

LAWRENCE WEINBERG 

Charter schools are public schools that face greater accountability and have greater autonomy than traditional 
public schools. The school receives a charter to operate from a fitate-approved entity. It then receives a 
combination of $tate, local, and Federal funding. Forty $tates and the District of Columbia have charter school 
laws under which they educate over a million students. 

The Establishment Clause requirement of separating the church and $tate applies to charter schools because they 
are public schools. Flowever, the chartering process offers a faith-based school important opportunities because 
of the increased flexibility and control enjoyed by charter school operators. 

The bottom line distinction — and I’m going to summarize everything I’m going to say in one sentence. The 
bottom line distinction is that a faith-based charter school can accommodate its students’ and parents’ religious 
beliefs, but it cannot endorse religious beliefs. Because the Establishment Clause draws a line that’s far from clear, 
any list of permissible or nonpermissible activities that faith-based schools might engage in is not going to be 
perfect. Accordingly, these issues need to be discussed in broad terms. 
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A faith-based charter school can accommodate its students' 
and parents' religious beliefs, but it cannot endorse 
religious beliefs. 



And it’s important to bear in mind that these schools are always examined in their particularities and that every 
class, every prayer situation, every school board is going to be examined in its particulars. And the best example 
I can give of this is that the Supreme Court has held that a creche in the public sphere in one situation is 
unconstitutional but in a different situation it may be constitutional. So the context and nature of the situation 
is everything. 

Chartering does not permit a faith-based private school to close its doors at the end of the school year and then 
open as a charter school in the fall. Certain changes have to take place. And next I will address various issues of 
concern to faith-based educators that want to convert or hope to charter a school. 

Staffing. There are changes that are going to be required in staffing. A charter school cannot have a religious 
criterion for staffing. Unlike faith-based private schools, the nondiscrimination requirements of Title VII apply 
to charters, since they are public schools. 

Teacher certification. This really depends on the State. There are States that require charter schools to have 
all their teachers certified. States that don’t require any charter school teachers to be certified, and States that 
require some percentage of charter school teachers to be certified. Some States permit alternatives to certification 
for their charter teachers, so it really varies from State to State. 

Religious icons. Religious icons are not permitted in a charter school. However, it might be possible in a 
particular situation for a charter school to rent an existing facility that has religious icons from another entity, so 
the icons would be there but would not belong to the charter school. 

Prayer. There are going to be changes required. Prayer must be wholly voluntary and student-initiated. A charter 
school may provide students with a room to pray in before or after school. It has to be the student’s decision, and 
teachers and administrators cannot participate. 

School ownership and management. That depends on the State and the Blaine amendment. If the State has a 
Blaine amendment, then you have to create a separate secular foundation. If the State does not have a Blaine 
amendment, you probably could have a religious foundation owning and operating the school within the 
other requirements. 

Uniforms. Uniforms are permitted. A charter school can have a dress code and a school uniform. 

Dietary restrictions, permitted. Charter schools may provide kosher or other religiously required food to 
their students. 

Holiday arrangements. These are permitted. A charter school may close for religious holidays as an 
accommodation to their students. 

Religious admission requirements. These are absolutely prohibited. Charter schools cannot have any religious 
admission requirements or preferences for students of a particular faith or faith generally. 

Curriculum. That depends on the State. And what I mean is in terms of — ^not the religious curriculum — the 
overall curriculum, whether a charter school has to follow the State curriculum varies widely from State to State. 

Religion courses. There are changes required there too. No religion course may endorse the religion being 
taught. You can teach morality. You can teach about religion. Or you can teach about culture. However, these 
courses cannot endorse the religion being taught. However, a course can endorse a culture or language 
being taught. 
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However, a charter school can rent space to a different entity that operates a religion course. And certainly if a 
charter school ends at 2:00, another entity can have a religion course that is taught at 2:15. 

Board membership. It’s open. Clergy may sit on the boards of charter schools, but there can be no requirement 
that clergy sit on such board. 

Religious identification. A charter school cannot identify a faith. 

Scheduling. A charter school can arrange its schedule to allow students to attend religious activities after school. 

These schools are more than a theory, and next I’m going to talk about some charter schools. However, it’s 
difficult to talk about faith-based charter schools for two reasons. First, some charter schools might be formed 
because parents had a religious objection to their local public example. For example, they might have an objection 
to the reading curriculum. 

Now these parents may start a school, and that school may be 99 percent the same as their local school. However, 
that 1 percent difference — the fact that that reading material is not there — is going to mean the world to those 
religious parents that started that school. So I believe that is a faith-based school because these parents started it 
because of their faith. 

The second reason it’s difficult to talk about these schools is because a lot of the founders of these schools do not 
view their schools as faith-based. They view them as cultural-based or as language-based. However, it’s important 
to understand that faith-based does not necessarily mean it’s a religious school, and it also certainly does not 
mean that it is unconstitutional. Faith-based means that it is in some way simply based on faith. 

And the following schools are faith-based to various degrees. The Adam Abdulle Academy in Rochester, 
Minnesota, was founded to meet the needs of Somali immigrants. The Ben Gamla Charter School in Holl)nvood, 
Florida, includes a bilingual and bicultural Hebrew curriculum. The Hellenic Classical Charter School in New 
York, includes the study of classical Creek and Latin, and many of those students then attend a Creek Orthodox 
school afterwards. There are two Hmong schools in Minnesota. I just two days ago learned about the Ifdn 
Charter School in San Diego, California, which serves East Africans, Somalis, Muslim children. And though that 
school has an academic focus, what’s interesting is that the teachers in that school are being taught about Islam so 
they can better understand the needs of their students. 

Catholic schools in Washington, D.C.; Rochester, New York; Marysville, California; and Denver, Colorado, are 
considering or are in the process of converting to charter status, as is the Ross County Christian Academy of 
Chilicothe, Ohio. Religious leaders operate charter schools all across the country. 

The critical point for religious leaders considering opening a charter school is whether they will be able to fulfill 
their desired mission through a school that can accommodate religion but does not endorse religion. And each 
religious leader is going to have a different answer to this question. And while I’m addressing in broad strokes 
some of the issues that religious leaders may have, these lessons can be applied in any number of ways at the 
school level, and some will be constitutional and some will be unconstitutional. 

However, the fact that a number of charter schools are in operation already today that are in some way connected 
to a faith demonstrates that the chartering process offers a promising and realistic opportunity for leaders of 
faith-based schools who are considering ways of maintaining the viability of their institutions. 
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Appendix Notes 



'Transcripts were edited and corrected to improve clarity and readability. For complete, unedited transcripts, see 
The White House, Education, “White House Summit on Inner-City Children and Faith-Based Schools,” 
http://www.whitehouse.gov/infocus/education/whschoolsummit/index.html (accessed September 5, 2008). 

^Harris Interactive, The Harris PoU, 2006, April 14, 2006: One-third of U.S. Adults Know Someone Who 
Homeschools Their Child, “Table 2: What Types of Schools Child Has Attended,” http://www.harrisinteractive.com/ 
harris_poll/index.asp?PID=653 (accessed September 5, 2008). 

'Alan Bonsteel, “Where Do Public School Teachers Send Their Kids to School?” in School Reform News, November 1, 
2005, http://www.heartland.org/Article. cfm?artld=15818 (accessed September 5, 2008). 

'^School Choice Yearbook 2001, Alliance for School Choice, (2008), 2, http://www.allianceforschoolchoice.org/ 
UploadedFiles/ResearchResources/Yearbook_Final.pdf (accessed September 5, 2008). 

'Dale McDonald, Annual Statistical Report on Schools, Enrollment, and Staffing: United States Catholic Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 2006-2001, (Washington, D.C.: National Catholic Educational Association, 2007): 5. 
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(In order of appearance at the Summit) 



The Honorable Karl Zinsmeister 

Assistant to the President for Domestic Policy, The White House 

Karl Zinsmeister is the President’s Domestic Policy Adviser, and Director of the Domestic Policy Council, which 
coordinates the domestic policy-making process in the White House. For more than a dozen years he was editor 
in chief of The American Enterprise, a national magazine of politics, business, and culture based in Washington, 
D.C. He was also J. B. Fuqua Fellow at the American Enterprise Institute, a major research institute located in 
our nation’s capital. His studies and writing have covered a wide range of topics, extending from social welfare 
and demographics to economics and cultural trends. 

Zinsmeister has published several books, including two Iraq War journals written during lengthy stints with U.S. 
troops in combat zones: Boots on the Ground and Dawn Over Baghdad. Prior to commencing work in the White 
House, he created a PBS film entitled “Warriors,” profiling the men and women in America’s fighting forces 
using footage he and a crew shot in Iraq. 

Zinsmeister is a graduate of Yale University and did further studies at Trinity College Dublin in Ireland. 

During college he won rowing championships in both the U.S. and Ireland. He was an assistant to U.S. Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, has been an advisor to many research and policy groups, and has testified before 
Congressional committees and Presidential commissions numerous times. An upstate New Yorker, he is married 
and has three children. 

Charles L. Glenn 

Dean ad interim. School of Education and Fellow of the University Professors, Boston University 

As Dean ad interim and professor at Boston University’s School of Education, Charles Glenn teaches courses in 
education history and comparative policy. From 1970 to 1991, he was director of urban education and equity for 
the Massachusetts Department of Education. 

Dean Glenn is the author of a number of books, including the historical study The Myth of the Common School 
(1988, 2002), Choice of Schools in Six Nations (1989), Educational Ereedom in Eastern Europe (1994, 1995), Educating 
Immigrant Children: Schools and Language Minorities in Twelve Nations (1996), The Ambiguous Embrace: Government 
and Eaith based Schools and Social Agencies (2000), and, with Jan De Groof, Balancing Ereedom, Autonomy, and 
Accountability in Education (2004). 

Active in education policy debates in the United States and Europe, Dean Glenn is a member of the boards 
of the European Association for Education Law and Policy and the Council for American Private Education. 

He has served as a consultant to the Russian and Chinese education authorities, advised States and cities across 
the United States and been an expert witness in federal court cases on school finance, desegregation, bilingual 
education, and church-state separation. Dean Glenn is the father of seven children, all of whom attended the 
Boston Public Schools. He holds an Ed.D. from Harvard University and a Ph.D. from Boston University. 
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Joseph P. Viteritti 

Blanche D. Blank Professor of Public Policy and Director, Graduate Program in Urban Affairs, 

Hunter College, City University of New York 

An expert in education policy and the role of religion in public life, Viteritti has published nine books and more 
than 100 scholarly articles. Most recently, he authored The Last Freedom: Religion from the Public School to the Public 
Square (Princeton University Press). He is also the author of Choosing Equality: School Choice, the Constitution, and 
Civil Society (Brookings Institution Press), which is widely recognized as an influential work on the subject of 
school choice. He has written widely on public policy, governance and law. Viteritti previously served as special 
assistant to the Chancellor of Schools in New York City and as a senior advisor to the Superintendents 
of Schools in Boston and San Francisco. He has taught at Princeton University, New York University, and 
Harvard University. 

William J eynes 

Professor of Education, California State University, Long Beach 
Non-resident Scholar, Baylor University 

William Jeynes has written numerous books and articles on religious education and educational history. His most 
recent book, American Educational History: School, Society, and the Common Good, was published in January 2007. 

His articles have appeared in Teacher's College Record, two Harvard University journals. Elementary School Journal, 
Cambridge Journal of Education, Journal of Negro Education and many other academic journals. Jeynes has worked 
with the Harvard Family Research Project and is a member of the International Network of Scholars based at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Jeynes is also a well-known public speaker, having spoken in nearly every State in the country and on every 
continent. He has spoken before the U.S. Department of Education, the U.S. Department of Justice and foreign 
leaders. Jeynes has received various awards and honors, including the Rosenberger Award at the University 
of Chicago and admission into Marquis’ Who's Who in the World. He holds graduate degrees from Harvard 
University and the University of Chicago. Jeynes and his wife, Hyelee, have been married for 22 years and have 
three children. 
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Reverend Floyd H. Flake 

Senior Pastor, Greater Allen A.M.E. Cathedral of New York 
President, Wilberforce University 
Former US. Congressman 

Reverend Floyd H. Flake is senior pastor of the Greater Allen A. M. F. Cathedral of New York in Jamaica, 
Queens and President of Wilberforce University in Ohio. During his 30-year pastorate, Allen Cathedral has 
become one of the nation’s foremost Christian churches and development corporations. The church and its 
subsidiary corporations own expansive commercial and residential developments, including a 700-student private 
school founded by Reverend Flake and his wife, Flaine. 

Reverend Flake and the church have been profiled on CNN, CBS, BFT, C-Span, PBS, and in Time, Black 
Enterprise, Ebony, the New York Times and many other publications. Fie is a regular lecturer in corporate settings, 
policy forums and divinity schools. While serving in the U.S. Congress for 1 1 years. Reverend Flake established 
a reputation for bipartisan, innovative legislative initiatives to revitalize urban commercial and residential 
communities. Before assuming the pastorate of Allen Church, Reverend Flake served in various capacities at 
Boston University and Lincoln University in Pennsylvania. 

Reverend Flake serves on numerous boards and is a Senior Fellow at the Manhattan Institute for Social and 
Economic Policy, an Adjunct Fellow on the Advisory Board of The Brookings Institute Center on Urban and 
Metropolitan Policy, and a member of the NYC 2012 Olympic Committee. He holds a Doctorate of Ministry 
from the United Theological Seminary and a B.A. from Wilberforce University. Reverend Flake authored a best- 
selling book. The Way of the Bootstrapper: Nine Action Steps for Achieving Your Dreams, and he and his wife, Elaine, 
co-authored the book. Practical Virtues: Everyday Values and Devotions for African American Families. His latest book 
is The African American Church Management Handbook. The Flakes are the parents of four children. 

The Honorable Jay Hein 

Director, Office of Faith-based and Community Initiatives, The White House 

Jay Hein was named Deputy Assistant to the President and Director of the Office of Faith-based and Community 
Initiatives on August 3, 2006. He is the founding president of the Sagamore Institute for Policy Research, an 
international public policy research firm headquartered in Indianapolis, Indiana. In this capacity, Hein directed 
the institute’s research portfolio concentrating on a range of community-based policies such as welfare-to-work, 
access to college, affordable health care and crime prevention. 

Hein also served as Vice President and Chief Executive Officer of the Foundation for American Renewal, a public 
charity established by Ambassador Daniel R. Coats. Prior to taking the helm of Sagamore Institute, Hein was 
Executive Director of Civil Society Programs at Hudson Institute, including the Welfare Policy Center, the Faith 
in Communities initiative, and community-based healthcare reform. 

Also at Hudson Institute, Hein served as Director of Hudson’s field office in Madison, Wisconsin, where he 
conducted hands-on research and analysis in support of the State’s welfare reforms. He also served in Wisconsin 
State government as a policy director. Earlier in his career. Jay worked in a range of leadership roles within 
Illinois State government. He pursued his master’s work in political studies at the University of Illinois- 
Springfield and earned his B.A. at Eureka College, where he was an inaugural member of the Ronald W. Reagan 
Fellowship program. 
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Phylicia Lyons 

Founder, President and CEO, School Choice Illinois 

Phylicia Lyons directs School Choice Illinois, an independent organization devoted to the expansion of 
educational options throughout the State of Illinois. Previously, Lyons was executive director of the Illinois 
School Choice Initiative, a project of The Heartland Institute. 

Lyons received a B.A. from the University of Virginia and earned a Master of Public Policy degree from the 
Irving B. Harris Graduate School of Public Policy Studies at the University of Chicago, concentrating in 
education policy. Lyons has lived, worked, and studied in Western Europe and parts of Central America, where 
she has contributed to the fields of communications, public policy technology, corporate finance, research and 
consulting, international relocation, and inter-cultural relations. Lyons is fully committed to making school 
choice a reality in the State of Illinois and that passion encouraged her to found School Choice Illinois. 

Reverend Joseph M. O’Keefe, SJ. 

Dean and Professor of Education, Lynch School of Education, Boston College 

Father Joseph O’Keefe is an internationally recognized expert on faith-based schools. Prior to becoming Dean of 
the Lynch School of Education at Boston College, Father O’Keefe served as Interim Dean and Associate Dean. 
He is co-editor of The International Handbook of Catholic Education: Challenges for School Systems in the 21st Century 
and is lead co-author of Sustaining the Legacy: Urban Catholic Elementary Schools in the United States. In total, he is 
editor or co-editor of 12 books and author or co-author of more than 35 articles and book chapters on Catholic 
education and education administration. 

Father O’Keefe has been invited to give keynote addresses across the world and has addressed Catholic educators 
across the United States. He has been co-director of Selected Programs for Improving Catholic Education 
since 1995, and he directed the Center for Research in Catholic Education from 2001 to 2006. Father O’Keefe 
received the 2004 F. Sadlier Dinger Award for service to Catholic education. 

Father O’Keefe holds an Ed.D. from Harvard University, master’s degrees in education (Harvard University) 
and French literature (Fordham University), and is a graduate of Holy Cross. He received the Master of Divinity 
degree and Licentiate in Sacred Theology from Weston Jesuit School of Theology, joined the Society of Jesus in 
1976, and was ordained a priest in 1986. 
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Vemard T. Gant 

Director, Urban School Services, Association of Christian Schools International 

In his position as Director of Urban School Services at the Association of Christian Schools International (ACSI), 
Vernard Gant is responsible for overseeing over 400 schools throughout the nation that target and serve minority, 
under-resourced, and urban children. Prior to joining ACSI, Gant and his wife were responsible for starting and 
running a scholarship program to enable moderate- and low-income children to attend private schools, starting 
and running two Christian schools targeting and serving low-income children in Birmingham, Alabama, running 
a summer camp for children and serving in the children’s ministry in their local church. 

Gant has also served as both a college and seminary professor where he developed a master’s degree program for 
pastors and ministers. Gant currently serves on the boards of the Black Alliance for Educational Options, the 
Alliance for Choice in Education, the National Association of Street Schools, and the Life Skills Center, a charter 
school for high school dropouts. 

Gant has been the recipient of numerous awards, including the Outstanding Young Religious Leader Award 
presented by the Inner-city Jaycees of Birmingham, Alabama, the Jefferson Award presented by the American 
Institute for Public Service and the Paul Harris Eellow Award presented by the Rotary Eoundation of Rotary 
International. He was also named “Birminghamian of the Year” by Birmingham Magazine. Gant and his family 
reside in Colorado Springs, where he is now in his 30th year of urban ministry. 

Virginia Walden Ford 

President, Black Alliance for Educational Options, Washington, D.C. Chapter 
Executive Director, D. C. Parents for School Choice 

Virginia Walden Lord is a National Board Member and a founding member of The Black Alliance for 
Educational Options (BAEO) and is President of the Washington, D.C. chapter (DCBAEO). She also serves 
as Executive Director of D.C. Parents for School Choice, which she founded in 1998 to teach parents how to raise 
their voices to advocate for a quality education for their children. In January 2003, Lord organized parents for a 
successful grassroots effort to pass the D.C. School Choice Incentive Act in Washington, D.C. The legislation 
ensures District children and their parents the opportunity to choose schools that best serve their needs. 

Lord’s community involvement is the result of a personal experience. As a single mother, she raised three children 
in Washington, D.C., two of whom graduated from D.C. public high schools. Because of low-performing schools 
in the D.C. public school system. Lord obtained a private scholarship for her third child to attend Archbishop 
Carroll Catholic High School. She then became an outspoken advocate for school choice and is the author of 
Voices, Choices, and Second Chances: How to Win the Battle to Bring Opportunity Scholarships to Your State. Based on her 
own life experience and, ultimately, on the successful campaign for school choice in Washington, D.C., her book 
teaches parents how to free children from failing schools. 
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The Honorable Margaret Spellings 

Secretary, U.S. Department of Education 

Margaret Spellings is the U.S. Secretary of Education. As the first mother of school-aged children to serve as 
Education Secretary, Spellings has a special appreciation for the hopes and concerns of American families. 

Prior to her tenure as Education Secretary, Spellings served as Assistant to the President for Domestic Policy, 
where she helped create the No Child Left Behind Act and crafted policies on education, immigration, health 
care, labor, transportation, justice, housing, and other elements of the President’s domestic agenda. Previously, 
Spellings worked for six years as Senior Advisor to Governor George W. Bush, with responsibility for developing 
and implementing the Governor’s education reforms and policies. 

The Honorable Roy Bernard! 

Acting Secretary, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Former Mayor, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Roy Bernardi serves as Acting Secretary of the Department of Housing and Urban Development. He was 
formerly Deputy Secretary, charged with managing HUD’s day-to-day operations, a $32 billion annual budget 
and the agency’s 9,100 employees. As HUD’s Chief Operating Officer, Bernardi worked to meet President Bush’s 
management agenda to improve ethics and accountability within HUD’s programs and among its grant partners. 

Bernardi formerly served as HUD’s Assistant Secretary of Community Planning and Development (CPD), 
helping to develop viable communities by promoting integrated solutions to the challenges facing the nation’s 
cities, urban counties and rural communities. 

Prior to joining the Bush Administration, Mr. Bernardi was the 5 1st Mayor of the City of Syracuse, New York 
and is still affectionately referred to as “Mayor Bernardi” at the Department. As Syracuse’s mayor, Bernardi 
overhauled municipal financial services, eliminated duplicative departmental functions and streamlined 
governmental operations resulting in significant annual budget savings. A promoter of urban neighborhoods. 
Mayor Bernardi also implemented a number of new initiatives to improve the quality of life within Syracuse. 

Prior to his public service. Mayor Bernardi was a public high school Spanish teacher and guidance counselor. He 
and his wife, Alice, are the parents of two children, Dante and Bianca. 

The Honorable Stephen Goldsmith 

Chairman, Corporation for National and Community Service 
Former Mayor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

While serving two terms as Mayor of Indianapolis, Steve earned a national reputation for innovations in 
government. As mayor of America’s 12 th largest city, he reduced government spending, cut the city’s bureaucracy, 
held the line on taxes, eliminated counter-productive regulations, and identified more than $400 million in 
savings. He reinvested the savings by leading a transformation of downtown Indianapolis that has been held up 
as a national model. By leveraging public and private participation, a once dormant downtown realized billions in 
new investment, thousands of new jobs and housing units and an increase of 20 million visitors a year. This effort 
was part of a larger city effort that saw more police officers on the street and the implementation of a broader 
$1.3 billion infrastructure improvement program. Prior to his two terms as mayor he was Marion County District 
Attorney for 13 years. $teve formerly served as $pecial Advisor to President Bush on faith-based and not-for- 
profit initiatives and chief domestic policy advisor to the Bush campaign. 
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The Honorable Nancy Grasmick 

Maryland State Superintendent of Schools 

Nancy Grasmick is known for her strong focus on student achievement, teacher quality, parent involvement, 
public school funding, and early care and education. Under Grasmick’s leadership, Maryland’s SAT scores 
continue to rank first in the College Board’s Middle States region, and Maryland leads the nation in improving 
high school students’ performance in the rigorous Advanced Placement program. 

Grasmick’s career in education began as a teacher of deaf children at the William S. Baer School in Baltimore 
City. She subsequently served as a classroom and resource teacher, principal, supervisor, assistant superintendent, 
and associate superintendent in the Baltimore County Public Schools. In 1989, Governor William Donald 
Schaeffer appointed her Special Secretary for Children, Youth, and Families and, in 1991, the Maryland State 
Board of Education appointed her State Superintendent of Schools. 

Grasmick received her doctorate from the Johns Hopkins University, her master’s degree from Gallaudet 
University, and her bachelor’s degree from Towson University. Her numerous board and commission 
appointments include the President’s Commission on Excellence in Special Education, the U.S. Army War 
College Board of Visitors, the Towson University Board of Visitors, and the Maryland Business Roundtable for 
Education. In 2005, she was appointed to the National Academies Committee responsible for Rising Above the 
Gathering Storm. 

Grasmick has received numerous awards for her visionary leadership and is a frequent guest columnist in various 
education journals. Her successes have been featured in such media outlets as The Wall Street Journal, The New 
York Times, and the BBC. 

Scott Hamilton 

President, School Risk Management 

Scott Hamilton is President of School Risk Management, an organization working to provide low-cost, high- 
quality insurance to charter schools and private schools in order to help protect and bolster their independence. 
He is also Senior Research Fellow at the Thomas B. Fordham Institute. For eight years he was the Managing 
Director of the Pisces Foundation, a San Francisco-based philanthropy created by Doris and Donald Fisher, 
founders of the Gap, Inc. In this role, he created the KIPP Foundation and served as its President and CEO. 
KIPP Foundation has created and supports over 50 independent public schools across the country based on 
the nationally acclaimed KIPP Academies in Houston and New York. Previously, Hamilton served as Associate 
Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts, establishing and overseeing the Bay State’s pioneering charter 
school initiative. He was recruited to Massachusetts from Washington, D.C., where he held posts at the White 
House, the U.S. Department of Education, the Edison Project, and the Hudson Institute. 
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Mary C. McDonald 

Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Diocese of Memphis 

As Superintendent of Catholic Schools for the Diocese of Memphis, Mary McDonald is responsible for 
overseeing all Catholic schools within the region. In addition, she has responsibility for the Jubilee Schools, 
eight long-closed Catholic schools that were reopened in the inner-city of Memphis. These schools address the 
needs of children and families in poverty and have become centers of learning for the community. McDonald’s 
responsibilities have included developing the infrastructure for the Jubilee Schools and providing ongoing 
oversight related to funding and school operations. The Memphis Catholic Schools system has grown under 
her leadership and has the highest student enrollment since 1975. During the past five years, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS) has accredited all Memphis Catholic Schools and has recognized the 
Catholic Schools Office as an accredited School District. 

McDonald is an author and columnist for several local and national publications. She regularly conducts 
workshops and seminars in education, staff development, leadership, urban education, and related topics at 
the local and national levels. She has received numerous awards for her work in education and social justice. 
McDonald received her bachelor’s degree from Immaculata University in Philadelphia, her master’s degree from 
the University of St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minnesota, and her doctorate from the University of Memphis. 

Tom Tillapaugh 

Founder and Administrator, Denver Street School System 
President, National Association of Street Schools 

An educator with a heart for the inner-city, Tom Tillapaugh has spent the past 2 3 years refining and sharing the 
street school concept. During that time, he has not only offered hundreds of Denver’s inner-city kids a second 
chance to earn their diplomas but also has helped to start street schools all over the nation. In the summer of 
1996, Tillapaugh saw a decade-long dream come true as the National Association of Street Schools held its first 
annual conference in Seattle, Washington. 

Mr. Tillapaugh received his master’s in Education from Oral Roberts University and continues to pursue a 
doctoral degree in school administration from the University of Denver. He has been nominated to Who’s Who in 
American Education, Who’s Who among American Teachers, and received the Teacher Who Makes a Difference Award 
from Newscenter 4 and The Rocky Mountain News. Tillapaugh was featured in Education Week and Newsweek 
and spoke at First Lady Laura Bush’s Helping America’s Youth regional conference in Denver. Tillapaugh has 
also served on Congressman Bob Beauprez’ education policy advisory committee. Tom is married to Yvonne 
Tillapaugh and they have four children and four grandchildren. 
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BJ. Cassin 

Founder and Chairman, Cassin Educational Initiative Foundation 

BJ. Cassin has been a venture capitalist for over 30 years. In 2000, he launched the Cassin Educational Initiative 
Foundation to establish private, college-preparatory middle and high schools in economically challenged 
communities throughout the country. He is Chairman of the NativityMiguel Network as well as a board member 
of the Cristo Rey Network and Foundations and Donors Interested in Catholic Activities (FADICA). He was 
formerly a member of the Board of Trustees of Saint Mary’s College of California, serving as Chairman from 
1995 to 1999. 

Before becoming a venture capitalist, Cassin co-founded Xidex Corporation in 1969, which achieved Fortune 500 
status in 1987 with sales of $752 million and 7,000 employees worldwide. He currently serves on the Board of 
Cerus Corporation and several other private companies. Cassin graduated from Holy Cross College, is married, 
has five children, and resides in Fos Altos Hills, California. 

Reverend Timothy R. Scully, C.S.C. 

P?vfessor of Political Science and Director and Fellow, 

Institute for Educational Initiatives, University of Notre Dame 

Father Timothy Scully earned his Ph.D. in Political Science from the University of California, Berkeley. As 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Notre Dame, his research and graduate teaching focuses on 
comparative political institutions, especially political parties. He has published numerous books and articles, 
including Rethinking the Center: Party Politics in Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Chile and co-authored volumes 
including Building Democratic Institutions: Party Systems in Latin America-, Christian Democracy in Latin America: 
Electoral Competition and Regime Conflicts-, Democratic Governance in Latin America, all with Stanford University 
Press, and in Spanish, El Eslabon Perdido: familia y bienestar en Chile. In 1994, he was awarded the Frank J. 
O’Malley Teaching Award for Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching and, in 1993, the Charles F. Sheedy 
Teaching Award for the College of Arts and Fetters, at the University of Notre Dame. He is the Founder and 
Director of Notre Dame’s Institute for Educational Initiatives, as well as the Alliance for Catholic Education. 

He is a Fellow and Trustee of the University of Notre Dame and a member of numerous scholarly organizations 
around the world. 
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Rabbi David Zwiebel 

General Counsel and Executive Vice President of Government and Public Ajf airs, Agudath Israel of America 

David Zwiebel serves as General Counsel and Executive Vice President of Government and Public Affairs at 
Agudath Israel of America, a national Orthodox Jewish organization. He also sits on the executive committee that 
administers the organization’s advocacy and commrmity service programs. His areas of professional experience 
include religious freedom, church-state relations, civil rights, private education, and medical ethics. 

Zwiebel is a member of the national board of the Council for American Private Education (CAPE), a member of 
the New York State Commissioner of Education’s Advisory Council for Nonpublic Schools, and vice-chairman 
of the New York City Committee of Religious School Officials. In 1988, President Ronald Reagan appointed 
Zwiebel to the National Commission on Children, and, in 2005, Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice appointed 
him a member of the U.S. delegation to Europe’s conference on anti-Semitism and other forms of intolerance, 
held in Cordoba, Spain. 

Zwiebel has authored amicus curiae briefs in a variety of judicial settings, including the U.S. Supreme Court, has 
testified before various legislative and administrative bodies, and has published widely in the fields of religion, 
law, and public policy. Before joining Agudath Israel of America in 1984, he was associated with Paul, Weiss, 
Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison. He holds a J.D. from Yeshiva University’s Cardozo School of Law, a B.S. in 
Accounting from Brooklyn College, and is an alumnus of Yeshiva Torah Vodaath. He is an ordained rabbi and 
lectures frequently on topics of Jewish law and ethics. 

The Honorable Ray Simon 

Deputy Secretary, U.S. Department of Education 

President Bush nominated Raymond Simon to the position of United States Deputy Secretary of Education, 
and the Senate confirmed him on May 26, 2005. As Deputy Secretary, Simon plays a pivotal role overseeing and 
managing the development of policies, recommendations, and initiatives that help define a broad, coherent vision 
for achieving the President’s education priorities, especially those related to the No Child Left Behind Act. He also 
provides overall supervision and direction of programs funded by the Department. He had previously served as 
the Assistant Secretary for Elementary and Secondary Education. 

Simon was the Chief State School Officer for Arkansas for six years — a position he held until his initial 
appointment by President Bush. He also served as superintendent of the Conway (Arkansas) School District from 
1991 to 1997. 

A native of Conway, Arkansas, Simon has been involved in Arkansas education since 1966, when he began 
his career as a mathematics teacher at North Little Rock High School. While there, he was also Director of 
School Eood Services and Director of Computer Services until moving back to Conway to serve as Assistant 
Superintendent for Einance. In addition, he has been an adjunct professor of both educational technology and 
school finance at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

He received a bachelor’s and master’s degree in mathematics from the University of Central Arkansas and holds 
an educational specialist degree in school administration from the University of Arkansas. Simon and his wife, 
Phyllis, have one married daughter and two grandchildren. 
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Anthony R. Picarello, Jr. 

General Counsel, United States Conference of Catholic Bishops 

Anthony Picarello joined the United States Conference of Catholic Bishops after seven years litigating First 
Amendment cases at the Becket Fund for Religious Liberty, a non-partisan, interfaith, public-interest law 
firm dedicated to protecting the free expression of all religious traditions. Previously, he spent three years as a 
litigation associate at Covington & Burling in Washington, D.C., following a federal district court clerkship. 

In January 2007, Picarello was named to The American Lawyers list of the top 50 litigators under age 45. He is 
admitted to practice before the U.S. Supreme Court and has argued religious freedom cases before federal district 
and appellate courts. 

Picarello has discussed religious liberty topics in a variety of media. He has appeared on ABC’s World News 
Tonight, C-Span’s Washington Journal, Fox News Channel’s O’Reilly Factor and other television shows. Picarello 
has been quoted in The New York Times, The Wall Street Journal, U.S A Today, The Washington Post, and many 
other newspapers, and his opinion pieces have appeared in U.S.A Today, New York Newsday, The National Law 
Journal, The Legal Times, and others. He also has lectured extensively on religion and the law at conferences, 
seminars and law schools across the country. 

Mr. Picarello holds a J.D. from the University of Virginia, a master’s in Religious Studies from the University 
of Chicago, and an A.B., magna cum laude, in Social Anthropology and Comparative Religion from 
Harvard University. 

Anthony A. Williams 

Chairman, D. C. Children First 

Former Mayor, District of Columbia 

Chief Executive Ojfcer, Primum Public Realty Trust 

In 2007, Anthony Williams co-founded Primum Public Realty Trust, a wholly owned subsidiary of Friedman, 
Billings, Ramsey (FBR) Group, Inc. Prior to joining FBR, Williams served two terms as the fourth Mayor of the 
District of Columbia from January 1999 through December 2006. He served as the District of Columbia’s Chief 
Financial Officer (CFO) from October 1995 through June 1998. 

Prior to becoming Mayor, Williams was appointed by President Clinton and confirmed by the Senate to serve as 
the first CFO of the U.S. Department of Agriculture as well as a founder and Vice Chairman of the U.S. CFO 
Council. Williams also has served as the Deputy State Comptroller of Connecticut; the Executive Director of 
the Community Development Agency in St. Louis, Missouri; Assistant Director of the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority and Adjunct Professor at Columbia University. In 1997, Governing Magazine named him Public Official 
of the Year. 

Williams graduated magna cum laude with a B.A. in Political Science from Yale College and earned a J.D. from 
Harvard Law School and a master’s degree in Public Policy from the Kennedy School of Government at Harvard 
University. He also served in the United States Air Force. 
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Ronald T. Bowes 

Assistant Superintendent for Public Policy and Development, Diocese of Pittsburgh 

As Assistant Superintendent for Public Policy and Development for the Diocese of Pittsburgh, Bowes’ primary 
responsibility is to raise tax credit funding through a Pennsylvania law called the Educational Improvement Tax 
Credit Program. Over the past six years, Bowes has raised over $16 million to provide thousands of grants to 
needy students to attend Catholic schools. 

In 1990, he established a large grassroots network of parents and other citizens interested in advancing the cause 
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